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is a serious threat to the safety of the 
funds of the lending institution, whether 
the lending institution be a life insur- 
ance company or a savings bank. The 
(Continued on Page 24) payment of high brokerage fees cut into 
the interest earning factor tremendously. 
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When does a man start slipping ? 


The moment comes to every man. 


The moment when he realizes that he isn’t the man 
he used to be... 


That the days of his peak earning power are over... 


That some day not so very far away some younger man 
will step into his shoes. 


When does this time come? 
It varies with many things. 


But of one thing you can be sure. It will come to you 
as surely as green apples get ripe— and fall off the tree. 

Is this something to worry about? Well, yes. But... 
constructively. For that kind of worrying can lead you 
to save money systematically. 


What's the best way to do this? By buying U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds . . . automatically. Through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Or through the Bond-A-Month Plan at 
your checking account bank. 


Either method is an almost foolproof system of 
saving. It’s automatic. You don’t put it off. There’s 
no “T’ll start saving next month’’—no “Let’s bust the 
piggy bank.” 


And you get back four dollars, at maturity, for every 
three invested. 
So why not take this one step now that will make your 
future so much brighter? 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan—or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan—today. 


Sure saving because it’s automatic— U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Life Insurance Review of 1947 


By Crarence C. Kiockstn 


Legislative Counsel, Northwestern Mutual Life 


Although national income soared to 
new heights last year, the margins left 
for thrift and savings were appreciably 
narrowed by rising prices and_ by in- 
creasing volume of available consumer 
goods. Competing for a good share of 
the thrift dollars, the sales forces of 
American life’ insurance companies 
amassed a total production the past year 
of approximately $23,500,000,000, which 
just about equals the record-breaking 
volume placed in 1946. It is a fair possi- 
bility that a new production record will 
be realized when the final results be- 
come available. In any case the fieldmen 
of life insurance have completed another 
outstanding year. 

Gains in Major Accounts 

Notable additions were made to all 
principal accounts. The total insurance 
in force in all companies rose to $190,- 
500,000,000, a net increase for the year 
of about $16,000,000,000. The combined 
assets of all companies at the vear end 
were approximately $51,500,000,000, a gain 
of over $3,250,000,000. Enrolled new pol- 
icyholders numbered 1,750,000, making a 
grand total of about 75,000,000 policy- 
holders. Disbursements to beneficiaries 
and policyholders were over $3,000,000,- 
000 of which $1,300,000,000 represented 
death claims and the balance consisted 
of payments to living policyholders. Even 
in the modern concept of values these 
figures are breathtaking and represent 
great forward strides in life insurance 
operations. 

New C.S.O. Table 

Life insurance underwent a major op- 
eration during the year by the abandon- 
ment of the old mortality tables in policy 
contracts and substituting the modern 
Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary 
(C.S.0.) Table, together with new non- 
forfeiture and valuation provisions as 
provided by the so-called Guertin bills, 
enacted by or effective in practically all 
states. It is estimated that after January 
1, 1948, 96% of all policies written will 
be on the new mortality table and re- 
serve basis. 

State Regulation of Insurance 

Important progress was made by state 
legislatures in clearing the way for con- 
tinued regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness by the several states. All lines of 
insurance have been seriously concerned 
about the possibility of Federal regula- 
tion since the United States Supreme 
Court in June, 1944 held insurance to be 
interstate commerce. 

Investment Conditions 

On still another front the investment 
departments of the companies grappled 
with the continuing problem of low inter- 
est yields, although indications of an 
improvement in rates appeared late in 
the year. New investment outlets were 
sought and utilized in the corporate field 
and in commercial real estate. 

Heavy Legislative Year 

Having made the foregoing general ob- 
servations, it is in order to report that 
forty-four state legislatures and the Con- 
gress were in session the past year. From 
the life insurance standpoint it was a 
most constructive legislative year. En- 
actment of the Guertin monforfeiture 
and valuation legislation was effected in 
all of the states that required action, 
except Oklahoma. Oddly enough the 
Congress failed by a close margin to 
complete action on Guertin legislation 
for the District of Columbia. However, 
its early approval by the Congress seems 
assured. 

The most intense efforts in the legis- 
lative sessions were centered on the pro- 
gram of the All-Industry and Insurance 


Commissioners’ committees in order to 
meet the requirements of U. S. Public 
Law 15 which granted insurance a mora- 
torium from the Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws, The Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
original moratorium ended December 31, 
1947, but Congress before adjournment 
last summer extended it to June 30, 1948. 

Proposals of the All-Industry Commit- 
tee, or bills similar to it, establishing 
rate-making procedures for fire and ma 
rine insurance and for casualty and 
surety business, have been enacted in 
all but a handful of states. Efforts will 
now be concentrated on the few jurisdic- 
tions where action is still needed in order 
to complete the legislative program dur- 
in the present year. 

Fair trade practice bills designed to 
place on a state level the provisions 
of the Federal Trade Commissions’ Fair 
Trade Practices Act were approved in 
seventeen states. The delay in taking up 
the Fair Trade bill was mainly due to 
the absence of full agreement between 
the All-Industry and the Commissioners’ 
committees but another reason was that 
the rating bills were given legislative 
priority in order to establish as far as 
possible the immunity of insurance from 
the Anti-Trust Laws. 

A number of states have long had 
statutes relating to unfair insurance 
practices such as_ anti-discrimination, 
anti-rebating, misrepresentation and 
fraudulent advertising. It is not unlikely 
that some of these jurisdictions will 
conclude that their present statutes are 
adequate and go as far as are necessary 
in the circumstances. The conduct of 
the insurance business itself, and the 
wise and effective administration of these 
laws, will be major factors in ultimately 


determining the adequacy of state reg- 
ulation in this particular field. 

It must be recognized that since the 
Supreme Court's edict was handed down, 
great strides have been made in preserv- 
ing the system of state regulation of 
insurance, and while the task of the All- 
Industry and Insurance Commissioners’ 
committees has not been completed there 
are hopeful signs of its consummation in 
the near future. It seems fair to say 
that neither Congress nor the Federal 
agencies concerned are likely to inter- 
vene while progress in this direction is 
being made. 

At the same time there appears to 
be much room for improvement in the 
efficiency of a number of state insurance 
departments. This condition has been 
aggravated by the new laws and regula- 
tions th it have stemmed from the “com- 
merce” decision. Lack of funds to ad- 
minister the new provisions is hampering 
some departments. The situation can be 
remedied in time and meanwhile it calls 
for closer cooperation between the pub- 
lic officials entrusted with polos za 
and the various segments of insurance 
represented by management. 

Interest Rates and Investments 

There are indications that the demand 
for money is approaching the available 
supply, and that interest rates which 
have strengthened recently will continue 
to increase in the period ahead. 

Redemptions of corporate securities 
have about run their course and new 
issues required by expansion in the 
public utility and general industrial fields 
are expected to absorb much of the free 
money supply. The high grade bonds 
of such corporations have long been the 
source of substantial investment for life 
insurance funds. In recent years a lim- 


Jefferson Standard Managers Honor Mary R. Taylor 


W. H. Andrews, Jr., CLU (left) mana- 
ger of Jefferson Standard’s Home Office 
Agency, presents Miss Mary R. Taylor, 
agency secretary of the company, with 
a $1,000 savings bond as a birthday gift 
from the sixty-three managers and gen- 
era! agents. The presentation took place 
at an “Old Fashioned Breakfast” at the 
home office on December 10, the closing 





vom 


day of the three-day meeting of mana- 
gers and general agents with a 100% at- 
tendance. San Antonio Manager O. P. 
Schnabel (right) was chairman of the 
breakfast meeting. 

Miss Taylor has served the company 
as agency secretary since 1938. For 
many years prior to that time, she was 
personal secretary to the late Julian 
Price, then president of the company. 
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ited amount of well selected preferred 
stocks, returning a somewhat higher 
yield, have proved a satisfactory addi- 
tion to the investment portfolio. 
Insurance companies generally in- 
creased their mortgage holdings in sub- 
stantial amounts during the past year 
The backlog of residence and commercial 
construction would indicate that the 
demands for mortgage money will con- 
tinue to be strong and with better yields 
obtainable in this tvpe of investment. 
In conformity with legal authority 
of most jurisdictions, under which a 
limited amount of their funds can be 
invested in commercial real estate, life 
insurance companies have been utilizing 
this field of investment. Many industrial 
concerns feel they can better devote 
their capital to finance increased inven- 
tory and — expenses than to have 
it frozen in land and buildings. This 
has been accomplished through the sale 
of their real estate to insurance compan- 
ies under long term leases at rentals 
sufficient to amortize the investment and 
provide a fair return to the insurance 
company within the period of the lease 


Policy Loans Increase 

The decreasing policy loan and pre 
mium note totals of recent years was 
halted shortly before mid-year, but the 
net increase of about $59,000,000 for the 
year is hardly enough to indicate any 
definite trend in this connection. The 
volume of outstanding policy loans and 
premium notes at the vear end was 
approximately $1,950,000,000. 


National Service Life Insurance 


campaign, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, veterans’ organiza- 
tion and life underwriter associations 
joined in conserving existing and rein- 
f National Serv- 


In a successful 


stating lapsed policies of 
ice Life Insurance. Nearly a million of 
such policies with face value of over 


reinstated, offsetting 
approximately the year’s terminations 
Late in the year the total of such insur- 
ance in force stood at about $34,000,000,- 
000. 

Officials of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters have suggested that 
the Congress fix a terminal date for the 
sale of National Service Life Insurance, 
after which time any one entering the 
armed services would have the right to 
apply for such insurance unless he can 
do so because of past military service. 

As to new military personnel, the 
NALU has proposed that the govern- 
ment give gratuitous insurance coverage 
of ten thousand dollars for the loss of 
life or loss of earning power incurred 
as a result of service, without privilege 
of conversion, and with termination of 
such insurance on the serviceman’s dis- 
charge, unless service connected disabil- 
ities prevent him from obtaining insur- 


$6,000,000,000 were 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Economic Review of 1947 


By STEPHEN M. Foster 
Economic Advisor, New York Life Insurance Co. 


The year 1947, following trends estab- 
lished during the transition period, again 
established a new high level of economic 
activity for our peace-time history. The 
widely predicted business recession did 
not occur. To the contrary, except for a 
momentary halt, the boom has continued, 
and, at the end of the year, industrial 
production is up about 4% from (a year 
earlier, national income about 7%, and 
employment is at an all time high. How- 
ever, the cost of living has risen over 
8%, and, as 1947 passes, the fear of 
deflation has given way to the fear of 
further inflation. 

It will be remembered that, at the be- 
ginning of 1947, a number of circum- 
stances had been responsible for a pessi- 
mistic outlook among commentators, 
both here and abroad, on the business 
situation. Some of these were: a recent 
sharp drop in the stock market, rapid 
increases in business inventories and 
consumer credit, lack of balance in the 
price and wage structures, and the 
prospect of continuing industrial strife. 

Early in 1947 there was some slacken- 
ing in the business tempo. Commodity 
prices receded slightly; inventories 
stopped expanding; bank loans con- 
tracted somewhat; and the rate of indus- 
trial production declined more than 7% 
between March and July. For a few 
months it seemed possible that the 
warnings given at the beginning of the 
year were being vindicated, for the slight 
decrease that occurred in business could 
have been the beginning of a denression. 
But the downward movement of business 
turned out to be short lived, possibly due 
to several developments some of which 
were largely unexpected. A few of these 
developments were: 

Factors in Situation 


First, foreign purchases of American 
products of all kinds expanded to un- 
precedented peace-time proportions. As 
a result, this country’s export balance 
of trade, which measures the net dollar 
value of goods syphoned out of our 
markets, expanded until, in the second 
quarter of 1947, it was running at the 
extraordinary peace-time rate of over 
$10 billion per annum. 

Second, wage increases which were 
negotiated in April and May in key in- 
dustries were so far reaching that they 
led to higher prices for coal, steel and 
rail transportation, and they were soon 
reflected in higher prices for consumer 
goods. 

Third, late in the summer, it was esti- 
mated that in this country the corn crop 
was going to be disappointingly small 
and it became apparent that there would 
be poor harvests generally in other parts 
of the world. These facts gave stimula- 
tion to a new upward movement of 
commodity prices. 

Fourth, possibly because of the re- 
newed rise in commodity prices, the 
physical accummulation of inventories 
begain again and made an important 
addition to the demand side of our 
economic picture. 

Fifth, State bonuses to veterans plus 
the cashing, largely in September, of the 
Federal Terminal Leave Bonds gave a 
fillip to consumer purchasing which may 
have offered an exaggerated indication 
of what should be expected as normal 
or continuing consumer demand. 

While it is always difficult, if not im- 
possible, to be sure of economic cause 
and effect, it nevertheless seems possible 
that these five considerations may have 
had much to do with the fact that the 
whole trend of economic affairs was 
sharply upward during the second half of 
1947, But whatever the causes, there can 
be little doubt that, as this upward 
trend became move pronounced, and as it 
seemed to indicate an overall demand in 


excess of supply, the fear of continuing 
inflation has become the number one 
domestic worry of Government and busi- 
ness, just as a year earlier the chief 
domestic cause of misgiving was the pos- 
sibility of business depression. 


Some Permanent Aspects 


One wonders sometimes if, in forecast- 
ing inflation or depression, we do not 
lose sight of some of the more funda- 
mental aspects of the business situation. 
It might be well for us to bear in mind 
that one of these fundamentals in the 
present period is that our nation has an 
unequalled opportunity to go forward 
economically, with vast, new, world- 
wide demands for peace-time goods met 
by the miracle of production that was 
one of our great war time achievements. 
Perhaps it is regrettable that the faith 
that runs through this simple statement 
has not recently been more in evidence. 


In the beginning of 1947, for example, 
though we seemed to have confidence in 
our ability to produce, we were fearful 
lest certain business obstacles might 
cause a serious curtailment of demand, 
which in turn would bring about a busi- 
ness depression. At the end of 1947, on 
the other hand, our interpretation of the 
supply-demand situation is almost the 
reverse of what it was a year ago. 
While our confidence in a continuing 
domestic and foreign demand appears to 
be almost unlimited, we are in doubt 
about our ability to produce enough 
goods to achieve an economic balance. 
We seem to think of our own reduced 
corn crop and poor harvests in other 
parts of the world as indications of 
more or less permanent shortages in sup- 
ply. However, we project into the future 
the stimulative effects of several ele- 
ments of demand whic ° we should recog- 
nize as likely to be of a temporary na- 
ture—inventory accumulation and bonus 
payments to veterans, for example. And 
we tend to disregard the fact that, even 
assuming the full implementation of the 
European Recovery Program, it seems 
probable that the net export of goods 
from American to foreign markets will 
decline substantially from recent levels. 

Meanwhile, several highly important 
events in 1947 have gone almost un- 
noticed in the current appraisal of the 
business situation. Yet these would seem 
to have a pronounced bearing on our 
ability to adjust ourselves to the heavy 
demands that are being placed upon our 
productive capacity. 

In the first place, the Department of 
Commerce tells us that so-called pro- 
ducers’ durable goods will have been 
manufactured during 1947 in the amount 
of almost $18 billions. That is not only 
the largest dollar amount of productive 
equipment that has even been provided 
in the course of a year; it represents, at 
almost 8%, the largest proportion of 
the country’s gross production that has 
even been recorded. 

The manufacture, either for maintain- 
ing or increasing the country’s produc- 
tive capacity, of so unusual an amount of 
new equipment should probably be 
looked at in two ways: While new 
equipment is in process of being built 
it requires labor, money and materials 
and plays an important part in the de- 
mand side of the economic equation. 
After it is built, it acts in the direction 
of increasing the country’s rate of pro- 
duction or of reducing the cost of 
production or both, and it therefore 
has to do primarily with the supply side. 
There is as yet no definite sign of a 
reduction in the rate at which producers’ 
durable goods are being installed, and, 
indeed, many of the expansion and reno- 
vation programs now under way will not 
be completed for a year or more. Never- 
theless, the fact that $18 billion worth of 
equipment has been produced during 1947 


should prove to be at last some aid to 
production in 1948, 


Growth of Treasury’s Surplus 


A second event of great importance 
to which, perhaps, too little attention is 
being paid at the present time is the 
growth of the Treasury’s surplus re- 
ceipts. During the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1947, the Treasury showed an 
excess of receipts of $.7 billion—the first 
surplus to be shown for any full fiscal 
year since 1930. However, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, the Treas- 
ury’s surplus has been budgeted at $4.7 
billion. And since most of that surplus 
will occur during the next few months, 
it is clear that the Treasury’s surplus 
receipts, even after allowing for in- 
creased foreign aid, may shortly be run- 
ning at an annual rate of several billion 
dollars. If so, it would constitute an 
anti- inflationary force of considerable 
magnitude. 

A third development is the very defi- 
nite change that has taken place in 
interest rates during the second half of 
1947. There are two main aspects to this 
change, one having to do with short 
term rates and commercial bank credit, 
and the other having to do with long 
term rates and corporate borrowing for 
capital improvements. 

At the short term end, interest rates 
were allowed to rise fractionally by the 
removal of the fixed rates at which the 
Federal Reserve had for several years 
been buying short term government 
securities. The upward movement has 
not as yet gone far enough to cause a 
real stringency in commercial bank 
credit. But there can be little doubt 
that it has at least begun to lessen one 
of the forces tending to cause inflation; 
namely, a pressure on commercial banks 
to expand their assets and their denosits, 
and hence the country’s money supply. 

At the long term end, interest rates 
have also risen, but the rise has been 
more pronounced in the case of corpo- 
rate and other non-federal obligations 
than it has in the case of U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds. This movement may be in 
response to the rise in short term rates, 
or it may be the result of the heavy 
volume of new corporate financing that 
has been a feature of security markets 
during the past year or more, or it may 
be the result of both these factors. In 
any case the rise in long term yields 
together with the unsettled conditions in 
the security market which accompanied 
this rise, in making it a little more 
costly or difficult for corporations and 
others to finance expansion programs, 
may be having the effect of reducing the 
demands for new capital. If so, at least 
in the short run, it would seem to have 
anti-inflationary implications. 

A fourth circumstance to which we 
are perhaps giving too little attention 
at this time has already been touched 
upon in this review. It is the fact that 
our own balance of export trade is 
tending to decline from the extraordi- 
nary peak that it reached in the second 
quarter of this year. The decline is pri- 
marily the result of a lack of foreign- 
owned dollar balances from which for- 
eign countries can make purchases here. 
It suggests, therefore, that the United 
States’ export balance will, in the future, 
depend to an increasing extent upon 
stop-gap aid and such other assistance as 
we may be willing to extend. But since 
no proposals for foreign aid have as yet 
equalled, in annual rate, our 1947 export 
balance, it seems probable that, except 
in the case of specific lines of mer- 
chandise, the strain on our domestic 
markets resulting from export shipments 
is in the process of being reduced. 

A fifth important event, which de- 
serves mention is the passage of the 
Taft - Hartley Act. This legislation was 
passed and put into effect on the assump- 
tion that it might contribute to an im- 
provement in labor-management rela- 
tionships in the future. If it does, it 
should have a favorable effect on the 
nation’s over-all production. 

In the two most recent of these an- 
nual economic reviews—that of 1945 and 
of 1946—I have stressed the point that, 
regardless of various temporary threats 


J. L. Madden Chairman Boy 
Scouts N. Y. Finance Drive 


James L. Madden (vice president, 
Metropolitan Life), chairman of the life 
insurance executives and agencies for 
Greater New York Councils, Boy Scouts 
of America finance drive for 1948, an- 
nounces names of insurance men who 
will serve in the campaign. J. F. Crow- 
ley, advertising department, Metropoli- 
tan Life, will be acting chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. Crowley presided at a meeting of 
the varfous chairmen, held at the Metro- 
politan Life Building, December 16. 
George K. Myers of Greater New York 
Councils, Boy Scouts, explained what 
the Scouting program accomplishments 
and needs are. Edmund H. Driggs, Jr., 
Marsh & McLennan, who is insurance 
division chairman, described the Dawn 
Patrol breakfast to be held January 7 
at Waldorf-Astoria and which is to be 
the finance campaign’s kick-off in Janu- 
ary. 

Chairmen of insurance divisions in the 
drive are these: 

Bohne, Equitable Society; Daniel J. 
Reidy, Guardian Life; Wendell Buck, Manhat- 
tan Life; Richard Baker, Mutual Life; Walter 
Weissinger, New York Life; Dorothy Swensson, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Assn.; George 


Gamache, Home Life; Victor J. Butts, John 
Hancock, and Mr. J. F. Crowley. 


saw 


NEW SALES MATERIAL 


Jefferson Standard agents will receive 
new sales material that has been mod- 
ernized and coordinated with the com- 
pany’s new policy contracts, according 
to an announcement by R. B. Taylor, 
CLU, associate agency manager. An 
agency meeting was held in each of the 
company’s sixty-three branch offices and 
general agencies recently for the purpose 
of discussing the new policy contracts, 
rates, settlement options, etc. The na- 
tion-wide meetings were conducted by 
the managers and general agents who 
also instructed their agents on use of 
the new rate book and sales presentation 
material. 





to business which always seem to loom 
large from year to year, the real domes- 
tic danger to our economy lies in the 
nation’s inability to handle labor-man- 
agement disputes. This danger may be 
even greater today than it was one year 
or two years ago. For today the obvious 
and, I hope, temporary threat to business 
and prosperity, inflation, feeds on work 
stoppages, slowdowns and all kinds of 
labor-management difficulties. 

Inflation feeds on other things too. 
Thus, as we leave 1947 behind us and 
proceed into 1948 there are certain ob- 
jectives which, though always important, 
are perhaps more important now than 
previously. These objectives all center in 
increasing production by improving the 
effectiveness of the whole productive 
process. They involve the zeal and 
ability of the individual worker; the zeal 
and ability of management; the free flow 
of materials from producer to user; the 
prompt adoption and use of the most 
modern tools and other productive equip- 
ment; the modernization of building 
codes; the elimination of work stop- 
pages, restrictions on the output of 
workers and inefficient rules of work; 
efficiency and economy in Government 
so that its consumption of labor and 
materials will be at a minimum; and, 
finally, all reasonable incentive to private 
industry to pursue its productive opera- 
tions as free as possible from Govern- 
mental restrictions, controls and bureau- 
cratic interference. 

The attainment of these objectives will 
be good for labor, capital and Govern- 
ment, because it can do more than any- 
thing else to increase the flow of goods 
and services into the channels where 
they are needed. These objectives are 
the essence of making the best use of 
the brains, hands and materials that God 
has given us. With them we can expect 
an improving prosperity without having 
further inflation. 
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Brooklyn General Agent 
For Mutual Benefit Life 








ROSENBAUM 


EDWARD L. 


Mutual Benefit Life will reestablish 
agency headquarters in Brooklyn -with 
Edward L. Rosenbaum as general agent. 
Offices will temporarily be located at 
84 William Street, New York, while 

3rooklyn quarters are being prepared. 

Mr. Rosenbaum joined Mutual Bene- 
fit after about twenty years of life in- 
surance experience in the metropolitan 
area, most recently as supervisor in the 
Manuel Camps agency, John Hancock, 
where he developed a large brokerage 
and surplus line business. For ten years 
prior to that association, he was with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society as 
unit manager of the Brooklyn agency. 

Prominent in life insurance circles in 
the metropolitan area, Mr. Rosenbaum 
is one of the founders of the Life Su- 
pervisors Association of Brooklyn, and 
currently, is a member of the executive 
committee of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of New York, and a member of 
the faculty of the training course of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York. 


Provident Mutual Director 


Provident Mutual announces the elec- 
tion of William H. DuBarry as a di- 
rector of the company for the unex- 
pired term of Marriott C. Morris, who 
resigned because of ill health. Mr. 
DuBarry is executive vice president of 
the University of Pennsylvania and is 
president of the Wistar Institute of 
Anatomy and Biology. 

Mr. Morris was the oldest director in 
point of service in the Provident, hav- 
ing been originally elected in 1900. 





Medical Research Fund 
Board Members Elected 


W. L. Vogler, executive vice presi- 
dent, American National, Galveston, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Life Insurance Medical 


Research Fund for a three-year term, 
succeeding C. F. O'Donnell, president, 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, 


At the same time, T. A. Phillips, chair- 
man of the board, Minnesota Mutual, 
and James Lee Loomis, chairman of the 
board, Connecticut Mutual, were re- 
elected to the board for three years. 
The other six members of the board who 
will continue to serve are W. E. Bixby, 
president, Kansas City Life; Asa V. 
Call, president, Pacific Mutual; Frank‘in 
D’Olier, chairman of the board, Pruden- 
tial; Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life; M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual and chairman 
of the Fund’s board; and George Wil- 
lard Smith, president, New England 


Mutual Life. 





Harry Krueger to Address 
New York Ass’n January 9 


Harry Krueger, CLU, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York, will 
address the members of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, January 9 at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. Krueger’s sub- 
ject will be “Appraising Sales Conditions 
in Today’s Market.” 

Mr. Krueger has had twenty-six years 
of experience in the life insurance busi- 
ness; first, as a member of the home 
othce staff of the Northwestern Mutual 
and later as personal producer, agency 
supervisor and general agent for the 
samme company in New York. In addi- 
tion, he has served for several years 
as an instructor in the CLU and LOMA 
courses conducted in New York Univer- 


sity and the Insurance Society of New 
York. 


BUFFALO ASS’N MEETING 

Patrick M. Mucci, Metropolitan Life, 
Paterson, will address the January 
luncheon meeting of the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters Association. His subject 
will be “I’m in the Insurance Business.” 
President Maurice S. Tabor, CLU, will 
preside. 


GEORGE A. HARPER’S NEW POST 


Made Assistant Vice President of 
Bankers Life of Des Moines; With 
Company Since 1926 
Election of George A. Harper to the 
new post of assistant vice president of 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines has been 
announced by D. N. Warters, executive 
vice president. Mr. Harper has been as- 
sisting Mr. Warters for the past year, 
while on loan from the agency depart- 
ment. He is relinquishing the title and 
duties as assistant superintendent of 
agencies to assume his new post. He 
has served in that capacity since 1938. 
After graduation from Iowa State Col- 
lege he spent several years in the home 
office and the field with a large Eastern 
company. He went to the home office of 
the Bankers Life in 1926, and was as- 
signed to clerical work as the first of a 
series of assignments which have covered 

widely varied types of work. 

In the course of his career Mr. Harper 
has appeared as a speaker at many 
local and state underwriters association 
meetings in addition to many company 
meetings. 





J. A. Frazer has Sptiand the Minneapo- 
lis agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
and will specialize in the business insur- 
ance trust field. 


A. G. Holl Made Assistant 
Counsel Mutual Benefit 


Andrew G. Holl has been elected as- 


sistant counsel of Mutual Benefit Life. 
He has wide experience as a title lawyer 
having been executive vice president and 
title officer of the Lawyers Title Guar- 
anty ,Co. of New Jersey since 1930. He 
is on the lecturing staff of the Practis- 
ing Law Institute of New York, has ap- 
peared before many County and State 

3ar Associations and also lectured at 
the University of Newark and Rutgers 
University. A contributor of law articles 
appearing in the New Jersey Law Jour- 
nal and other publications, he is the au- 
thor of the Re-Insurance Plan for title 
insurance adopted several years ago and 
now in operation among local title com- 
panies and adopted as a pattern in other 
states. 

He is continuing as a director of the. 
Lawyers Title Guaranty Co. of New 
Jersey, is a member of the Essex County 
Bar Association and a director of the 
National Commercial Title and Mort- 
gage Guaranty Co. and the Associated 
Co., both of Newark. Graduate of St. 
Benedict’s Preparatory School and New 
Jersey Law School, Mr. Holl was ad- 
mitted to the Bar as an attorney in 1924 
and as a counsellor in 1927. 
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JUST LIKE — 


Life 3 policy 





Premiums 15° 
guarantees or 15° 





Prudential's Modified 


2. 
3. 


ABOUT THE RIDER 


Can provide monthly income of $10, $15 or $20 per $1,000 of basic policy for a 
period of 10, 15 or 20 years from policy date. And premiums are payable for 
only 8, 12 or 16 years. 





COMBINED WITH — 


our new Family 


Income rider 


For together they can provide — 


a lump sum for last expenses, plus 
a monthly income, followed by 
a lump sum payment. 


ABOUT THE POLICY 


lower for first 3 years than for subsequent years. In effect, this 
dividend for the first 3 years. After 3 years, dividends are 


expected to keep net premium payments just about the same. 
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In EVERY WAY, they're a NATURAL combination! 
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D’Olier Retires As 
Prudential Chairman 


OFFICE TERMINATED BY BOARD 


Joined Predentiel in 1926, Became 
President in 1938, Chairman 1946; 
His Distinguished Career 


Franklin D'Olier, former president of 
the Prudential and chairman since Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, has retired but will continue 
as a director serving on the executive. 
finance and salary committees. At a 
meeting Tuesday the board terminated 
the office of chairman. 

Colonel D‘Olier, whose home is in 

Jasking Ridge, N. J., has had a long 
iol Deiasained career as business 
man, soldier, and leader in civic, state, 
and national affairs. He was born in 
Burlington, N. J. and is an alumnus, 
class of ’98, and charter trustee of 
Princeton University. 

Following his graduation from Prince- 
ton, Colonel D’Olier entered the Phila- 
delphia cotton business founded by his 
father. He rose to the presidency of 
the business before joining the Pruden- 
tial in 1926 as a director and vice presi- 
dent. He was elected president of the 
Prudential on November 14, 1938, holding 
that position until January 1, 1946, when 
he was named chairman of the board. 

Distinguished War Record 

Colonel D’Olier has had an outstand- 
ing career in both World Wars I and 
II. In World War I, he served with the 
\.E.F. during which he organized the 
United States Salvage Service for the 
Army in France. For this outstanding 
service, he received the Distinguished 
Service Medal from General Pershing 
in behalf of the U. S. Government and 
he was made Commander of the Legion 
of Honor by Marshal Foch for the 
French Government. He was one of 
the original organizers of the American 
Legion and became its first National 
Commander in 1919. 

During World War II, he was twice 
called upon by President Roosevelt for 
important war-time assignments. First, 
he was appointed a member of a three- 
man American Legion commission which, 
in 1941, was formed by the President 
to visit England and study the effect 
of the blitz bombing of London and 
that city’s program of civilian defense. 
In 1944, he was appointed Chairman of 
the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey to study the effects of our 
bombing on enemy territory, during 
which he visited both Germany and 
Japan. His published reports on the 
survey won wide acclaim from military 
experts and editorial writers. President 
Truman awarded him the Medal of 
Merit in recognition of his eminent 
service. 

In addition to his foreign assignments 
in World War II, Colonel D’Olier un- 
dertook many important duties on the 
“home front,” both for the military and 
civilian population. These assignments 
included chairman of the U. S. Treasury 
War Finance Committee for the State 
of New _Jersey, Regional Director of 
Civilian Defense for the: tri-state Second 
Corps Area, State Chairman of the USO, 
and chairman of the New Jersey Na- 
tional War Fund. 

Colonel D'Olier is chairman of the 
New Jersey Department of Economic 
Development, whose duties include the 
responsibility for veterans’ housing in 
the State for which the New Jersey 





FRANKLIN D’OLIER 
Legislature appropriated $41,000,000 and 


Colonel D'Olier is equally ac- 


tive in business affairs. Among his var- 


ious directorships are those of the Penn- 
ia Rai , General Refractories 


, Howard Savings Institution 


E. C. McDonald Sees Bright 
Outlook For Group Lines 


» business is very 
as those brought by 


vice-president of the Metropolitan Life. 


r desires to specialize, 


“In spite of suggestions that 
saturation point 


Group insurance in all its phases, as a 
basic link in good employer-employee re- 


WAS for those veterans in the Group 
evidence that they 
are seeking greener pastures elsewhere. 


seems pins et ag to suggest that the year 
1948 should be as good as 1947, and I 


companies engaged in this field are pre- 
pared to deliver both quality and quan- 
tity of service to policyholders.” 


Edward Oram has been appointed 
a special agent for the Syracuse agency 
the New York Life. 


J. W. Chappell has been advanced to 
assistant district in the Ashe- 


Berkshire Life Changes 
In Policies, Premiums 


BASED ON CSO MORTALITY 





Revision in Plans; All Provisions of 
New Policies Have Been 


Modernized 





Berkshire Life announces that its new 
policy issues, beginning January 1 will 
be based on the 1941 CSO 21%4% table, 
with an entirely new scale of premiums 
and revision in plans. Reserves are held 
on the Commissioners’ Reserve Method 
modified to produce net level reserves 
at the end of the twentieth year. Cash 
and equivalent values, beginning with 
the end of the twentieth policy year or 
premium paying period if earlier, are 
equal to the full net level reserve on 
that basis. 

The new policies are on the docu- 
mentary format and all provisions have 
been modernized. Premiums for the 
balance of the policy year of death will 
not be deducted from claim payments 
under such policies. Dividends begin 
with the second policy year (single pre- 
mium plans first year). Upon default 
in premium payment a choice of either 
cash or paid up value is available. 

Settlements options, based on _ the 
1937 Standard Annuity 2% Table, rated 
back one year, are incioded on the usual 
bases. A Joint and 2/3 Survivorship op- 
tion is included when both lives are age 
50 or older when the income begins. 
Based on a guaranteed interest rate of 
2%, other options provide for payments 
aati (1-30 years), proceeds at inter- 
est, and fixed payments until exhaustion 
of proceeds. Cash values may be ap- 
plied under option after ten years from 
issue (five years from change to higher 
premium plan if later), provided the 
payee has attained age 50 for life con- 
tingency incomes. 

A new Disability Income and Waiver 
Benefit (premiums to age 55) is avail- 
able to male lives only, ages 20 to 45 
inclusive. Disability income is at the 
rate of $7.50 per $1,000 payable monthly, 
commencing at the end of the six 
months waiting period and continuing 
during disability until age 65, or until 
maturity of the policy, if earlier. Dis- 
ability must occur before age 55. Waiver 
of premiums is included with coverage 
to age 60. 

Disability Waiver benefit only is avail- 
able to both male and female lives— 
ages of issue 15 to 50 inclusive for males 
and 15 to 45 inclusive for females— 
(benefits and premiums to age 60 for 
males and to age 55 for females). 

Double indemnity benefits issued: to 
males and females, ages 15 to 55 in- 
clusive. Benefits and premiums to age 
65.) 

MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Robert B. Fain, who for the past year 
has been a special agent in the Bir- 
mingham, Ala. agency of The Pruden- 
tial, has been promoted to assistant 
manager and placed in charge of the 
agency's panes office. 


MARION C. HUME DIES 
Marion C. Hume, 63, district manager 
of the General Americ an Life at Ottaw: ai, 
Kansas and former district governor of 
Rotary died recently. 





» 


R. H. KENAGY DIES AT 98 


Three Sons Made Kenagy Name Notable 
in Life Insurance 
Business 

Complications resulting from a fall on 
December 3 and a broken hip caused 
the death in December of Rudolph H. 
Kenagy at age 98 at his home in Ray- 
town, Missouri. Father of H. G. Ken- 
agy, vice president of Mutual Benefit 
Life, he and Mrs. Kenagy, who is very 
active at 88, celebrated their 68th wed- 
ding anniversary on October 22 

Mr. Kenagy was the last survivor of 
four brothers all of whom attained high 
age. The three others were 94, 92 and 
87 at death. He was active up to the 
day of the accident but in the last few 
years his work had been limited to gar- 
dening. From the time he retired at 
age 70 to age 93 he operated a small 
fruit farm near Neoshe, Miss. He and 
Mrs. Kenagy moved to Raytown in 1942. 
In 1945 when 96 Mr. Kenagy received 
ftom Illinois Bankers Life a receipt for 
the face amount of a policy he had 
carried in that company for many years, 
the principal sum of which he left on 
deposit with the company at interest. 

_Also_ surviving are three other sons, 

.C. Kenagy, manager of Mutual Bene- 
fe s Kansas Agency at Witchita; C. L. 
Kenagy, special agent for Kansas City 
Life; R. H. Kenagy, Jr., of East St. 
Louis; and a daughter, ‘Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, wife of the veteran representa- 
tive of Mutual Benefit in Oklahoma. 
All are identified with life insurance ex- 
cept R. H. Kenagy, Jr. 








CONTINENTAL POLICY CHANGES 





Addition to Company’s Disability Income 
Provision Announced by Vice 
President Harlow Brown 


Continental Assurance Co. has made 
adoption of policies conforming to Guer- 
tin Legislation the occasion for adding 
to the attractions of its disability income 
provision, according to Harlow Brown, 
eastern vice president. 

The new provision provides $10 month- 
ly income for each $1,000 of life ingur- 
ance, as did Continental’s previous 
disability income endorsement. Income 
is payable to age 65 or the normal matur- 
ity date of the policy. 

Where this provision is added, the 
policy, regardless of type, will mature as 
a fully paid endowment at age 65 unless 
the policy provides for an earlier ma- 
turity date. Premiums, of course, are 
waived from inception of total disabil- 
ity with income payable from the sixth 
month. 

The benefit, issued from ages 18 to 50, 
ceases at age 55 and is available in 
conjunction with all plans of insurance, 
both participating and non-participating, 
except 5, 10, 15 and 20 year te-m_poli- 
cies endowment at age 85 and 20-Pay 
endowment at age 85 mortgage redemp- 
tion insurance. 

Where written with double protection 
policies, $20 income is payable for each 
$1,000 of the single amount of insurance 
and $30 a month for each $1,000 of 
single amount of insurance on triple 
protection. 

The company’s former disability in- 
come benefit was a 100 month aggre- 
gate form. If this aggregate form is 
still desired, Mr. Brown pointed out that 
Continental’s non-cancellable accident 
and health contract, providing virtually 
identical coverage, may be written. 
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Agreement Reached On 
Savings Bank Issues 

ALL FACTIONS TO BACK BILL 

Would Raise Bank Limits to $5,000, Put 
Them Under Same Laws 


as Companies 








Causes of friction between the life 
insurance business and savings banks 
issuing life insurance in New York State 
are expected to be removed as a result 
of informal conferences that have been 
held during the past two months by 
representatives of the insurance compa- 
nies, New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters and the savings banks 
which write insurance. A bill now in 
preparation to be introduced in the New 
York Legislature in January which has 
the approval of all parties would in- 
crease the limits of individual policies 
issued by the banks from $3,000 to 
$5,000 and will make the savings banks 
subject to the same insurance laws and 
regulations as the companies as far as 
possible. Both the Insurance Depart- 
ment and the Banking Department may 
sponsor the bill. 

This announcement was made jointly 
on Monday by Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life, and Robert 
M. Catharine, president of the Dollar 
Savings Bank, representing the life in- 
surance companies and the savings bank 
life insurance group, at a press confer- 
ence at the offices of the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

Last year a bill was introduced in the 
State legislature to increase the limits 
of individual policies issued by the sav- 
ings banks from $3,000 to $5,000 and to 
eliminate the reinsurance clause, which 
requires a savings bank to reinsure any 
policy over $1,000. Proponents of the 
bill claimed that the increase in the limit 
was necessary due to the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and that 
the reinsurance provision was unneces- 
sary and costly. Opponents of the bill 
claimed that the savings banks were not 
subject to the same regulations as the 
life insurance companies, and until these 
regulations were brought into conform- 
ity no extension of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance was advisable. The bill nar- 
rowly missed passage in the closing 
minutes of the session. 


Companies Not Opposed to Increase 


The life insurance companies have 
made it clear, as respects Savings Bank 
Life Insurance which has been estab- 


lished in New York for nearly ten years, 
that they are not opposed to the in- 
crease in limits under the New York 
law, provided savings bank life insur- 
ance is subjected as far as possible to 
the same laws and regulations that ap- 


ply to the life insurance companies. 
Consequently, during recent months a 
series of meetings has been held bhe- 


tween representatives of the companies, 
the agents and the savings banks to 
eliminate their differences. These meet- 
ings have been attended by representa- 
tives of the State Banking and Insur- 
ance Departments. 

As a result, legislation will be sought 
to increase the limits of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance from $3,000 to $5,000, 
eliminating the reinsurance clause. The 
proposed legislation will also provide for 
the qualification and certification of 
those employes within the savings banks 
and offices of life insurance companies 
other than company agents presently li- 
censed, who are engaged in selling life 
insurance. 


While no fundamental changes are 


contemplated in the present Savings 
Bank Life Insurance System, other 
amendments are proposed which will 


clarify the fact that Savings Bank Life 
Insurance is issued under the same in- 
surance laws that apply to domestic life 
insurance companies, although invest- 
ments of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
departments will continue to be made 
in accordance with the banking laws. 
Those who engaged in the conferences 


Proposed Rules on Pension ‘Trusts 


Life Insurance Association and National Association of Life 
Underwriters File Memorandum With Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue 


A memorandum has been filed with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
by Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in regard to the proposed 
amendments to Income Tax Regulation 
III which would substitute new Sections 
29.23(p)-1 to 29.23(p)-12 inclusive notice 
of which was contained in the Federal 
Register of November 14. In a cover- 
ing letter to Commissioner George J. 
Schoeneman signed by Bruce E. Shep- 
herd, manager of LIAA and James E. 
Rutherford, executive vice president of 
NALU it was stated: 

“These regulations affect the deduc- 
tions allowable on account of contribu- 
tions of an employer to an employes’ 
trust or annuity plan and compensation 
under a,deferred payment plan pursuant 
to Section 23(p) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. They are therefore a matter of 
very great importance to the many em- 
ployers who have established such plans 
as well as to the individual underwriters 
and consultants who advise and assist 
employers in their establishment and ad- 
ministration and to the insurance com- 
panies insuring such plans. The sub- 
scribing organizations are widely repre- 
sentative of these underwriters, con- 
sultants and insurance companies and in 
addition are in a position because of 
their experience with such plans to un- 
derstand the problems of the employers 
who will be affected by the proposed 
regulations. Having in mind the far- 
reaching effect and importance of these 
proposed regulations, we have given 
them as careful study as time has per- 
mitted, particularly from the standpoint 
of pointing out any provisions which are 
of doubtful clarity or which might seri- 
ously and needlessly complicate the es- 
tablishment and administration of such 
plans. 

“We have limited our consideration at 
this time to plans which may qualify un- 
der Section 165(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code and have not considered the 
problems that may arise in connection 
with the application of these proposed 


regulations to non-qualified deferred 
compensation plans. 
“Generally speaking, we are deeply 


concerned and disturbed over the follow- 
ing three broad aspects of these pro- 
posed regulations. 

“1. There are a number of provisions 
which appear to be ambiguous or which 
are of doubtful significance, or in some 
respects seem to reflect an approach 
differing from that of the present regu- 
lations and which might be at variance 
with the objectives of the statutory pro- 
visions as enacted by Congress. 

“2. There appears to be a substantial 
increase in the information to be sup- 
plied which would be exceedingly bur- 
densome to compile (and in some re- 
spects practically impossible to compile 





were, for the savings banks, Mr. Cath- 
arine; Frederick W. Barker, president, 
Syracuse Savings Bank; Earl Harkness, 
president, Greenwich Savings Bank, and 
Clarence B. Plantz, president, Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund; for the 
life insurance companies, Mr. Lincoln; 
James A. Fulton, president, Home Life 
of New York, and Bruce E. Shepherd, 
Life Insurance Association; for the 
agents, David B. Fluegelman, Edward R. 
Gettings and Spencer L. McCarty. 
Julius Sackman of the Insurance De- 
partment and Francis J. Ludemann of 
the | ane Department also partici- 
patec 


or furnish within the required time) and 
which would not appear to serve any 
commensurately useful purpose to the 
bureau. 

“3. While there appears to have been 
an effort to liberalize the regulations in 
some respects, a number of the pro- 
posed changes would impose rigidities 
which seem most undesirable and which 
do not seem to be required because of 
any statutory provision. 

“While these matters are discussed in 
detail in the accompanying memoran- 
dum, we wish to make the following 
general observations. In a considerable 
number of respects the new regulations 
call for the routine furnishing of infor- 
mation not called for by the present 
regulations. We recognize the need of 
the bureau for considerable information 
in order to act in conformity with the 
Revenue Act in determining allowable 
deductions. On the other hand, it is 
believed that the bureau recognizes the 
cost and, labor which is involved in the 
compilation of required information and 
that the bureau would not want to place 
on employers and other affected persons 
and companies the burden in effort and 
cost of supplying information which 1s 
not clearly needed in the administration 
of the law. It is also recognized that 
the bureau and its agents have a multi- 
plicity of types of plans with which to 
deal and that some of these may require 
more information or more detailed an- 
alysis than others. Hence, while we can 
understand why some of the additional 
information which is requested may have 
application or be needed in some cases 
or in some types of cases, we strongly 
feel that much effort should be made to 
simplify the requirements as far as pos- 
sible and with respect to as many types 
of situations as possible. We feel that 
this has not been done in the proposed 
regulations and that some considerable 
degree of relief should be provided in 
this respect. 

“Section 29.23(p)-2 authorizes the 
Commissioner to waive the filing of in- 
formation which he finds unnecessary in 
a particular case. However, it is not 
clear whether desired relief must be ob- 
tained each year or from time to time, 
and in any event it may be difficult to 
obtain unless additional administrative 
mechanics are developed. Moreover, 
some of the required information is of a 
kind for which procedures would have 
to be set up in advance and where more 
temporary relief would not be of suffi- 
cient value. We strongly recommend 
that the information required on a rou- 
tine basis be limited to not more than 
that required by the current regulations 
and that reliance be placed upon the 
Commissioner’s power to call for addi- 
tional information when the circum- 
stances of the case seem reasonably to 
require it. ; 

“We regret that since the purpose and 
effect of so many of the changes are 
doubtful, it has not seemed possible or 
appropriate to make specific suggestions 
for a change in language other than the 
few which have been indicated. It is 
earnestly hoped that in recognition of 
the great importance of these regula- 
tions to many thousands of employers 
and others, as well as to the bureau, we 
will be given an opportunity to learn 
more definitely the purposes of the 
changes and to discuss their implications 
and effects. Moreover, it seems neces- 
sary to call attention to the length and 
complexity of these regulations and 
their intricate and manifold ramifica- 
tions and to the fact that the time 
which has been available to employers 
and other interested parties for filing 
data, views, or arguments pertaining 
thereto has not been as adequate as the 
importance and complexity of the sub- 


Wolfson Appoints Rifkin 


Brokerage Supervisor 

The S. S. Wolfson agency, Berkshire 
Life, New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Milton Rifkin as brokerage 
supervisor. Mr. Rifkin is a graduate of 
pays College and attended Harvard 
.aw School. He enlisted in the Navy 
in 1942 as an ensign and was discharged 
with the rank of lieutenant (sg) in 1946. 
During the war he saw action on de- 
stroyers and served in the capacity of 
gunnery and executive officer. He also 
helped organize and lectured on GLI. 
and insurance at the East Coast 
He joined the 
Wolfson agency as a personal producer 


benefits 
Navy Separation Centre. 


soon after his discharge from the Navy. 


Court on Consultations 


In an action to cancel two life policies, 
the New Jersey Court of Chancery, 
Metropolitan Life v. Somers, 45 A. 2d 
188, entered a decree for the complain- 
ant under the following circumstances. 
The application for the policies provided 
that they were not to become effective 
until accepted by the company, “during 
the lifetime and continued insurability 
of the applicant.” Between the date 
of the applications and the delivery of 
the policies the applicant had visited 
three doctors who had diagnosed his 
conditions as probable carcinoma of the 
upper right apex of the lung. 

It was held to be the duty of the ap- 
plicant, under the terms of the policies, 
to have advised the company of his 
visits to the three doctors. His failure 
so to do, under the facts of the case, 
entitled the company to rescind the in- 
surance contract. Moreover, the in- 
sured, having signed an application for 
amendment of one policy, in which he 
ratified the statements in his original 
application “as of th edate” of said 
original application, in which original 
application he stated that he had no 
ailment of the lungs and had not con- 
sulted any physician, was under a duty 
to advise the company of his consulta- 
tions with doctors on three different oc- 
casions between the date of the original 
application and the delivery of the poli- 
cies. His failure to do so entitled the 
company to a decree rescinding the -poli- 
cies. “If, while the insurance deliber- 
ates,” the court says, “the applicant dis- 
covers facts which make portions of his 
application no longer true the most ele- 
mentary spirit of fair dealing calls for 
a full disclosure.” 
menced in 1932 when he became asso- 
ciated with the Yorkshire Group. Sub- 
sequently, and immediately prior to his 
present affiliation, he was assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of Serv- 
ice Fire of New York and Service Cas- 
ualty of New York, insurance subsidi- 
aries of Universal C. I. T. Credit Corpo- 
ration. Previously, he was a member of 
the controller’s staff of Commercial In- 
vestment Trust. Mr. Nicholas will super- 
vise the accounting and statistical func- 
tions of the corporation. 


MARK 25th ANNIVERSARY 

Austin Thayer, CLU, manager of The 
Prudential’s agency in Seattle observed 
twenty-five years of service this week. 
He joined Prudential as a special agent 
in Minneapolis in 1923, and in 1928 be- 
came manager of the company’s Olym- 
pian agency, located in Seattle. In 1933 
upon retirement of S. Boyns who 
headed the company’s Seattle agencv, the 
offices were merged and Mr. Thayer 
assumed his present post. 





ject demands. While we have given 
careful study to the matter, there may 
on this account be other questions 
which might unfold on further study. 
We strongly feel that the proposed 
regulations should not be promulgated 
as presently drafted and that substantial 
changes are needed.” 
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PLAN MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 





Continental Assurance General Agents 
and Managers to Meet in Chicago 
January 15 and 16 
The General Agents and Managers As- 
sociation of Continental Assurance Co. 
will hold its annual mid-winter confer- 
ence at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Janu- 
and 16, Ray T. Moore, president 
of the association, 
First day of the meeting will be held 
at the home office. The general session 
mn January 16 will be devoted to prob- 
lems of agency management and life in- 

surance marketing situations. 

Dwight G. Johnson of Herkness, Pey- 
ton, Bishop, Inc., Philadelphia, leading 
producer of 1947, will discuss “Sitting 
Picks in the Tax Pond.” Leonard 
(reg associated with Maurice C. 

hier, Milwaukee, will give a report on 
she value he ascribes to the life un- 
derwriters course he has taken at Purdue 
University. Mr. Kramer produced more 
than $500,000 in 1947, his second year 
in the business. 

Continental’s new series of policies and 
rates will be discussed by Howard C. 
Reeder, vice president. Charles Simons, 
Newark, and E. O. Johnson of Stewart, 
Keator, Kessberger and Lederer, Chi- 
cago, will share the subject of building 
a profitable life department within the 
structure of successful general lines of- 
fices. 

The general session will be opened by 
Roy Tuchbreiter, president Other 
speakers and their subjects will be: “Jet 
Propulsion,” Frank Y. Snell, manager, 
Grand Rapids; “Deferred Compensation” 
by M. Beitman; “Meat and Potatoes” 
by Theodore Whitesell; “Clubs and 
Awards” by M. B. Simms, superintend- 


ary 15 
announced. 


ent of agents; ee nics of Mortgage 
Redemption” by E. I Martin; “Agents” 
Needs” by R. M. Vet tter; “Agency Plans” 
by J. K. Dennis, vice president; “In 


Days Like These” by Dr. H. W. Ding- 
man, vice president and medical director. 

A reception and dinner will be given in 
honor of the members by the company 
on the evening of January 15. 


November Ondinncy Sales 


South Dakota showed the greatest rate 
of increase in Ordinary life insurance 
sales in November, with West Virginia 
second and North Dakota third, it is 
reported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association of Hartford. 
Countrywide, Ordinary business _ in- 





creased 10% in November compared 
with November, 1946, while South 
Dakota sales gained 36%, West Vir- 


ginia 29% and North Dakota 27%. 





For the first eleven months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales down 4% from a 
year ago, Nevada led with an increase 


Dakota in second 
corresponding 


»f 20%, with Soutl 
place, up 18% over the 
period of last: year. 
Among the large cities, Cleveland 
showed the greatest rate of increase for 
November, with a gain of 30%. De- 
troit was second wi ith a gain of 20% 
Detroit led for the eleven months with 
decline of only 2% 


ARTHUR W. MERKLE RETIRES 
Arthur W. Merkle as 
manager of The Prudential’s agency in 
Butte has yh announce: > Although re- 
tiring as head of the agency, a post 
he has held for the Pi twenty-one 
years, Mr. Merkle plans to continue his 
association with Prudential as a special 
agent. H. Kenneth Craw, formerly as- 
sistant manager in charge of the Chey- 
enne office of the company’s Denver 
agency has been named to succeed him 
as Manager. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 


ccceahggi § of 

















MONK 


WESLEY E. 
Wesley E. Monk, 


ing figure in the insurance world, has 


long an outstand- 


resigned as general counsel and director 
of Cl nhauchacieied Mutual Life, and will 
devote his retirement to an effort to 
regain good health. He joined the com- 
pany as general counsel in 1929 and was 
elected a director in July, 1942, when he 
was also appointed to serve on the 
agency committee and the committee on 
“+ on — Mr. Monk, a native of 
Massachusetts, received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of Brockton 
(Mass.), and in 1896 was graduated from 
Brown University with an A.B. degree. 
He studied law at Harvard and gained 
his LL.B. in 1899. For several years he 
was engaged in the general practice of 
law in greater Boston, and served with 
distinction in — branches of the 
Massachusetts State legislature. He was 
appointed Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts in 1923 and reappointed 
in 1926. 

Mr. Monk was elected president of 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 


sel at its 1940 annual meeting. He is a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 


tion, the Bar Association of Hampden 
County, Victory Lodge of Masons, Delta 
Phi Fraternity, the Unitarian Church, 
and the Longmeadow Country Club. 


R. A. McKean, Jr. Appointed 


Announcement has been made that 
Robert A. McKean, Jr., has been ap 
pointed associate general agent of the 
Stevenson Agency at Pittsburgh for the 
Berkshire Life. Mr. McKean will con- 
tinue his personal production and in ad- 
dition will assist R. Maxwell Stevenson 
in recruiting, training and supervision. 

Mr. McKean entered the life insur- 
ance business with the Pittsburgh 
agency in 1936. He is past president of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and in 1947 was elected to the 
executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Life Underwriters Association. 





For Details of Our New Policy Contracts 
See Our Company’s Advertisement 
on the Opposite Page 











PLANNED SERVICE for brokers 


aaa S. S. 


WOLEFSON 
ERKSHIRE LIFE INSU 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


AGENCY 
RANCE 
7 Fast 42nd St., 


N.Y. 17 MUrray Hill 2-3030 








S. S. HUEBNER FOUNDATION 


Governing Boards Seek to Continue 
Activities and Provide Increased 
Funds For Its Support 
The desirability of continuing the ac- 
tivities of the S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education and of providing 
increased funds for its support was 
recognized in actions taken recently by 
governing boards of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, the American 
Life Convention and the Institute of Life 
Insurance. These boards acted upon a 
recommendation from the cooperating 
committee for the Foundation which 
comprises three representatives of each 

of the organizations mentioned. 


Named Production Manager 





The cooperating committee, consisting 
of Thomas I. Parkinson, chairman, H. H. 


Armstrong, O. J. Arnold, Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, M. Albert Linton, E. E. Rhodes, 
A. A. Rydgren, John A. Stevenson, and 
Frank F. Weidenborner, was set up in 
December, 1940 when the Foundation 
was created. It has had charge of col- 


contributions from the compan- 
reviewing and reporting to 
contributors on the activities of the 
Foundation. The committee arranged, 
however, with the University of Penn- 
sylvania to formulate a specific plan for 
carrying out initially the objectives for 
which the Foundation was created, and 
the funds collected by the committee 
have been expended in conformity with appointment of Frank M. Ansley, CLU, 
that plan under the guidance of an ad- ... production manager. 

ministrative board designated by the ‘ Sy Ansley 44 veesident of the Life 
University. The administrative board is th cee eae ‘Club yon treasurer of the 
composed of Dr. S. S. Huebner, honor- Cleveland CLU chapter. "ae eee es 


lecting 
ies and of 


ANSLEY 


FRANK M. 


Robert P. Gygli, Berkshire Life gen- 
eral agent in Cleveland, announces the 


ary chairm< yr. .oms air- 
wel Bog M bs Rs I poe “i present appointment he has been agency 
ae a Or R iT gee EI supervisor of G. B. Chapman & Co., 
ctor, < rs. R. H. Blancha Tae oS 
ctor, an TS. NX pean ’ Aetna general agents. Shortly after en- 


Paul H. Musser and E. B. 


Bowers, 


“hal ae tering the life insurance business, he 
Williams. 


held the position of agency consultant 
of the Cleveland agency of the Massa- 


chusetts Mutual for six years. Before 
Jefferson ‘Standaed Has becoming a life insurance producer he 


New Employe Benefits was assistant manager of business de- 
velopment for the Guardian Trust Co. 


LICENSED IN MICHIGAN 


Community Life 





\ new and improved plan of Group at 
life insurance, hospital and surgical 
benefits is being made available to em- 
ployes of the home office and branch 
offices of the Jefferson Standard Life. 
The Group insurance coverage starts at 
$1,000 and is graded upward to $5,000 de- 
pending on salary. Where the amount 
is over $2,000, a small part of the cost 
will be paid by the employe. 

The company is paying the entire cost 


Insurance Co., De- 
troit, has been licensed by the Michigan 
Department as an assessment life car- 
rier. _The new organization, which has 
a paid-in surplus of $25,000, has been 
formed, Department authorities were in- 
formed, as a running mate for the Amer- 
: ican Hospital-Medicz . 
of the employe’s coverage under a das ue which it : —_ a 
Group hospital and_ surgical benefits : : ; Sa oe 
ee Sa to merge as a mutual life carrier. John 
policy, and the employe is given the T le : 
art . 4 emple, Detroit attorney, is president 
privilege of purchasing the same protec- me 
, ¢ ommunity Life. 
tion for dependents at low cost. 














GROUP MEN 


EXPERIENCED GROUP MEN WANTED for important 
positions Los Angeles and San Francisco—Sales and 
Service—by progressive company operating nation- 
ally. Excellent opportunity. Give complete history. 
Replies confidential. Address Box 1753, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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CompaniesExplainFederal TaxSituation 


In response to inquiries on reports 
from Washington quoting Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder as saying that 
most of the life insurance companies will 
not be subject to payment of income 
taxes on their 1947 transactions, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance said that this 
probability had been recognized for sev- 
eral months by leaders of the business 
who have been conferring voluntarily 
with the Treasury Department with a 
view toward revision of the formula un- 
der which the income taxes of life in- 
surance companies are determined. 

After previous with the 
Treasury Department, the American 
Life Convention and the Life 
Association of America appointed a spe- 
cial joint committee in October on Com- 
pany Federal Income taxes to work with 
the Treasury on the problem. This com- 
mittee is headed by A. J. McAndless, 
president of Lincoln National Life. 

Mr. Snyder is quoted in current re- 
ports as stating that representatives of 
the life insurance companies at their 
own request have been conferring with 
the Treasury, and as expressing confi- 
dence that “the business will cooperate 
with the Treasury and Congress in de- 
veloping revised methods of taxation 
that will be fair and equitable and will 
not endanger their obligations to their 
policyholders.” Reviewing the situation, 
the Institute said: 


Condition May Be Temporary 


discussions 


Insurance 


“It became apparent this summer that 
the decline in interest rates, which in 
1946 reduced the net earning rate on 
the invested funds of life insurance com- 
panies to 2.92%, a record low, had con 
tinued to a point where, under the for- 
mula established by the 1942 Internal 
Revenue Act, most of the life insurance 
companies would probably mot be sub- 
ject to the payment of Federal income 
taxes next year on their 1947 transac- 
tions. The companies under the Treas- 
ury formula have paid Federal income 
taxes each year at the regular corpo- 
rate rates on that portion of their in- 
vestment earnings which is in excess of 
the deduction, as provided by the law, 
of the amount needed to maintain re- 
serves for the fulfillment of policy ob- 
ligations. 

“Even though the condition might 
prove to be a temporary one brought 
about by the downward trend of inter- 
est rates, the life insurance business 
took cognizance of the situation through 
the appointment of the special commit- 
tee to confer with the Treasury. It is 
possible to forecast the tax outlook in 
the fall of the year even though no es- 
timate is available of current earnings, 
because one of the factors in the for- 
mula is the experience for the year pre- 
ceding that to which the tax applies. 
The 1946 earnings rate was 2.91% and 
because of this, there was every indica- 
tion that most of the companies would 


pay no Federal income tax on 1947 
transactions. 
“Each year the Secretary of the 


Treasury on the basis of the preceding 
year’s experience promulgates a_ ratio 
which is determined by the formula es 
tablished in the Internal Revenue Act. 
The companies are required by law to 
add each year to their reserves a cer- 
tain amount of money, presumably from 
interest earnings. The Internal Rev- 
enue Act of 1942 properly provided for 
a deduction on account of this addition 
to the reserves since it is not free in- 
come and therefore is not properly tax- 
able as income. The remainder of the 
investment income is taxed at the full 
corporation rates. The Secretary’s ratio 
under the present formula for the tax 
due in 1948 on 1947 business establishes 


reserve deductions at 100.66% of invest- 
ment earnings. 

“At the time of the adoption of the 
formula, when it produced substantial 
Federal revenue, the companies’ net 
earning rate, as measured by 1941 ex- 
perience, was 3.41%. By 1945 this rate 
had dropped to 3.07%, reducing tax pay- 
ments this year on 1946 transactions to 
slightly more than $23,000,000. 

“The Federal income tax has regularly 
been only part of the total tax bill met 
by the life insurance companies. They 
paid last year to the various state and 
other taxing authorities approximately 
$117,500,000 in premium taxes, real es- 
tate taxes, license fees, security trans- 
fer taxes and other imposts.” 

In addition to Mr. McAndless, the 
members of the Special Joint Committee 
on Company Federal Income Taxes are: 


Claris Adams, president, Ohio State 
Life; Horace R. Bassford, vice presi- 
dent and chief actuary, Metropolitan 
Life; E. W. Craig, president, National 
Life & Accident; Louis W. Dawson, 

Mutual Life, New York; 


vice president, 
A. T. Maclean, president, Mz issachusetts 
Mutual Life; poo A McLain, presi- 
dent, Guardian Life. 


Commissioners at Phila. 

Richmond, Dec. 29—The annual meet- 
ing of National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will be held at Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, the first 
week in June it was announced today by 
George A. Bowles, Virginia Commis- 
sioner who is chairman of the sub- 
committee named to select the time and 
place for the meeting. 


MANAGERS SECTION CHAIRMAN 
Wm. Eugene Hays, general agent in 
Boston for New England Mutual Life, 
has been elected New England area 
chairman of the General Agents and 
Managers Section of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. As an 
executive committeeman he will encour- 
age and promote General Agents and 
Managers Associations in his area 





OPENS OFFICE IN WATERBURY 


The Prudential announced the open- 
ing of an office in Waterbury, Conn., 
which will serve as a branch of the com- 
pany’s Hartford agency, under the man- 
agement of Robert E. Wilkins. Paul T. 
Ruesch, CLU, assistant manager will 
supervise activities in Waterbury. He 
was formerly an agent in Waterbury, 
later becoming assistant district mana- 
ger there. 








Theres LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE 





2. Special Adult Coverages— 
Disability Income ($7.50 per $1,000), Disability 
Waiver, Double Indemnity and 10, 15 and 20 


Year Family Income Riders 


3. Juvenile Plans— 


Ages of Issue—0 to 14 years. Ultimate 
at Age | and Return Premium Policies 


4. Special Juvenile Coverages— 
Payor Death and Payor Death or Dis- 


ability Benefits. 


a 


. Substandard Coverages— 
Ages 0 to 65 years, inclusive 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 
1948 PORTFOLIO OF LIFE LINES 


which includes an unusually wide variety and broad 
diversity of modern policy contracts and coverages 
..- both Adult and Juvenile...at attractive premium 
rates which more than ever merit the consideration 
of discriminating buyers of life insurance. 


. Preferred Risk Adult Plans— 
Double Protection, Preferred Ordinary Life, 
Graded Premium Life and Term to Age 65 
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The Service Kit—in letter file form— 
of the Berkshire’s 1948 Portfolio of 
Policies and Services is now available 
for distribution to Brokers and Surplus 
Writers upon request. 

If you are a full time Agent of any 
company we solicit your surplus busi- 
ness only, 








ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Fight Infantile Paralysis Jan. 15-30, 1948 





GENERAL AGENT 








A Continental Amer. Leader 





LUDWIG NUSSBAUM 


Ludwig Nussbaum, leading agent in 
the Jules agency, Continental 
American Life, 60 East Forty-second 
New York, also led the company 


in its Fortieth 


Anzel 


Street, 
at the end of November 
Anniversary Club and Inter-Agency con- 
President Rydgren he 


fifteen applications on the 


test. In honor of 
wrote open- 
ing day of the campaign 

Mr. Nussbaum went to New York City 
insurance 
Contin- 


go in 


been in life 
His association with 


schools and has 
ten years. 
ental American began two years 
which time he has always ranked among 
the company’s top producers, and has 
specialized on business man in- 
surance. His December business was also 
substantial achievement 


and key 


Death iis ers 
from injuries 
subordinate 
foreman 


An insured died sus- 
tained in a fist fight with a 


which arose when the insured’s 


pushed him as he went down a stair- 
way with a piece of iron pipe. Subordi- 
nate invite 1 insured to go outside and 
“settle it.’ Insured said he did not 


outside, so took off his 
fists and started for 
latter dropped the 
and struck insured 
Insured fell to 
broken skull, 


have to go 
coat, put up his 
subordinate The 
pipe he was carrying 
on the jaw with his fist 
the floor, and sustained 


from which he died. In an action on 
the double indemnity clause of a life 
policy the New Hampshire Supreme 


Court, Newell v. John Hancock Co., 45 
A. 2d 589, rendered judgment for the 
defendant insurance company for the 
following reasons: 

Insured’s death, it was held, resulted 
“from his being ged in any viola 








tion of the law,” within the exception in 
the policy. i) ere was no evidence that, 
in engaging in the assault, he acted in 
self defense, “and any other engage- 
ment in a fight would be a violation of 
the law, however, self defense may 
stand, R. L. c. 455, §22-24 What 
Newell did was done knowingly, volun- 
tarily, and without error or mistake. It 
may be conceded that he did not foresee 
the ‘unexpected and sudden’ effect. In 


deat! 





that sense he died ~cide saad 

W. Ginley v. Mut 88 N. H. 108 
But by the terms policy the de- 
fendant did not undertake to indemnify 
Newell doubly for a death in any wise 
or degree caused by his breach of the 
law. The result, however unforeseen 
was not disproportionate to the fight 
in which Newell engaged in hot blood, 


and there is no reason in this case to 
unexpected result that 


infer from an 
something entirely independent of an ex 
pectable blow from his opponent caused 


Newell’s death.” 
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At Insurance Education 


ADDRESSES UNIVERSITY GROUP 
Says Universities and Industry Will 
Benefit From Close Cooperation and 
Constructive Criticism 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
surance at the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 


P ennsylvania, president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and chair- 
man of the board of the American In- 

itute for Property & Liability Under- 
write rs, spoke he fore the annuz ul meeting 
of American Association of Univer- 
ute eaten at Chicago, December 29. 
His subject was “A Look Ahead.” 

At present, he said, the trend in uni- 
versities and colleges seems to be most 
unusual and irresistible. Moreover, or- 
ganized CLU study groups, most of 
them under sole or joint sponsorship of 
a university or college, numbered 187 
during the past year, in 115 cities lo- 
cated in forty states, and with an en- 
rollment of 4,517, or 2 2/10 times the 
total of 1946. groups of the 
American Institute for Property & Lia- 
bility U nderwri ters—with only five years 
of operatic deteled thirty-two during 
the past ye r and forty-eight for the 
present year. Moreover innumerable 
educational and training courses have 
been started within the insurance in- 
dustry itself, he said. A recent extended 
survey by Richard deR. Kip for the In- 
surance Institute of America, said Dr 
Huebner, shows that at least 371 courses, 
exclusive of CLU study groups, are be 
ing offered by life insurance companies 
at present, and 159 courses under the 
auspices of property and casualty com- 
panies. 

in view of these figures, Dr. 
recommended that the membership of 
the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance needs a t 











Huebner 





great en 
largement. The seventy-nine active 
members fall far short of the number 


who qualify for such membership, and 
the sixty-four associate members are 
woefully short of the large number who 
are engaged in educational work with 
private insurance companies, insurance 
organizations, and CLU and CPCU 
study groups. In numbers there is 
strength and advantage, as well as mu- 


tually effective cooperation. Each of 
the two groups—the university group 
and the industry group—can help the 


other with its point of view. 

Types of Cooperation 
“Education ought to have a 
purpose and should, i 
be identified with 


utility 
1 a practical way, 
1 the insurance calling 
which it serves, just as the practitioners 
in the calling of insurance should he 
identified with service to educators,” he 
continued. “Higher education, judging 
from the other professions, blazes the 
way through research, methodology, 
publication and improved educational 
methods. But its own progress needs 
the galvanizing influence of constructive 
suggestions and criticism from leaders 
in the industry itself. The following 
four types of cooperative effort between 
the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance and the insur- 
ance industry suggest themselves, 
namely, with reference to: 

(1) Professional standards and colle- 
giate preparation for insurance careers. 

(2) Cooperation with committees in 
the insurance industry. 

(3) Coopera tion with the many local 
associations and committees of the in- 
di istry. 

(4) The recruiting of college men for 
the eee ‘i 

Emphasis was also placed upon the 
des sirabiliity for close cooperation be- 
tween the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance and the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
the American Institute for Property & 
Liability Underwriters and the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance Edu- 
cation. 

“Viewing all 


factors,” Dr. Huebner 


concluded, “teachers of insurance may 
look forward to a bright future full of 
opportunity and endeavor. The insur- 
ance industry is growing rapidly. It is 
linking up cooperatively with our higher 
educational system, directly as well as 
indirectly through the American College, 
the American Institute and the Founda- 
tion. As an associated group, teachers 
of insurance must grasp the opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead and are beckoning 
them. They must add to their member- 
ship in a manner commensurate with the 
growth of insurance teaching personnel 
within universities as well as within the 
industry itself. Both groups—the uni- 
versity group and the industry group— 
will benefit from close cooperation by 
way of constructive consideration—yes, 
criticism—of each other’s policies and 
activities. This is the trend in other 
professions. It also should be in insur- 
ance. 


GI ona 
(Continued from Page 1) 
could cause higher prices, less sepnding 
power and a decrease in the production 
of much needed goods. 
Sees Mortgage Activity 
“T think in 1948 we can look forward 
to an extensive mortgage activity in 
connection with GI loans, under both 
sections 501 and 505 of the Servicemens 
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Readjustment Act of 1944. This type of 
mortgage financing in the coming year 
should prove to be a very attractive 
investment. I am going to attempt to 
show you how foolproof and attractive 
the financing of mortgage loans under 
the Veterans Administration Act is going 
to be, assuming, of course, before mak- 
ing the loan, the lending institution 
takes all other precautions, pre-requisite 
to processing the mortgage application. 


“Let us assume that the lender makes 
a 100% $8,000 G. I. loan for twenty 
years with a $4,000 guaranty, and it 


remains in good standing for five years. 
At the end of that time, the loan would 
be reduced to approximately $6,393.80 
(assuming, as we do in all cases, that 
the V. A. grant to the veteran has 
been credited to the loan as a principal 
reduction) and since the amount of the 
guaranty decreases pro rata with any 
decrease in the unpaid balance of the 


loan, the unguaranteed balance would 
be approximately $3,196.90. 

“Tf the veteran then defaults in his 
payments and the lender submits its 


claim to the Administrator for payment 
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JOSEPH MALZO 
of the guaranty, the Administrator may 
request the lender to assign the loan 
to him upon payment in full of the 
balance of the indebtedness. 

“However, the Administrator may 
elect to pay the lender the amount ot 
the guaranty, authorize foreclosure pro- 
cedings, and subrogate the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s rights to the lender. Here 
the Administrator is protected in that 
on foreclosure the lender must credit 
the fair value of the property to the 
debt remaining unsatisfied after pay- 
ment of the guaranty. 

“After foreclosure 
fifteen-day option to 
property or transfer it to the Admin- 
istrator in return for payment of its 
appraised value, but not exceeding the 
amount of the indebtedness remaining 
unpaid. In other words, should the 
Administrator appraise this particular 
property at $4,000 with an unguaranteed 
debt of $3,196.90, and the lender elects 
to retain the property, it would have 
to reimburse the Administrator to the 
extent of the difference, namely $803.10, 
less what is due the lender for the un- 
paid interest and foreclosure expense. 
The Administrator then has no further 
claim against the lender, regardless of 
the amount which the premiums might 
be sold at any time in the future. 

“Should the lender not elect to retain 
the property, it must assign the real 
estate to the Administrator, at which 
time .the lender will receive payment in 
full of the unpaid balance of the loan, 
plus unpaid interest and foreclosure ex- 
penses, thereby suffering no loss on.the 
investment. 

“Should the Administrator’s appraisal 
be less than $3,196.90, the unguaranteed 
balance of the loan, and the lender is 
unable to sell the premises for more than 
said appraisal, then the difference be- 
tween such sales price or appraised 
value and the unguaranteed portion of 
the loan would be the amount of loss 
which the lender would suffer. In other 
words, the value of the property would 
have to decline by about 60% within a 
five-year period before any loss would 
be taken. 

“Should the loan continue in good 
standing for ten years, the loan would 
then have been. reduced to approximately 
$4,628.03 and the property would have 
to sell for less than $2,314.00—the un- 
guaranteed balance—before. any - loss 
would be suffered by the lender. This 
would be approximately a 70% -depre- 
ciation in value within a ten-year span.” 


the‘ lender has a 
either retain the 
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Clarence Klocksin’s 1947 Review 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ance from one of the private life insur- 
ance companies. 
United States Congress 

Recommendations by the American 
Life Convention, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to re- 
vise the Internal Revenue Code with 
respect to the taxation of life insurance 
proceeds, annuity contracts and pension 
plans were laid before Congress last 
summer. It is thought that Congress 
will give these matters attention when it 
takes up general tax revision this winter. 

One suggestion made would remove 
from the estate tax the test of who has 
paid the premiums on a policy of life 
insurance. At present the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy are subject to 
tax if the decedent died possessed of 
any of the incidents of ownership in the 
policy or, if he has paid the premiums, 
the proceeds become taxable to the ex- 
tent of the premiums paid. It was 
pointed out that when a husband uncon- 
ditionally gives a policy on his life to 
his wife a gift tax must be paid on its 
value and if he later pays any premiums 
the amount would constitute a taxable 
gift. No other form of property, it was 
submitted, has been subjected to such 
double taxation. It was therefore recom- 
mended that an estate tax should be 
payable only if the decedent nossessed 
incidents of ownership in the policy. 

Another proposal was that instead 
taxing annuities each year on the basis 
of 3% of the consideration or cost, the 
annuity be divided into two parts—prin- 
cipal and income, the principal to be 
determined bv dividing the cost of the 
annuity by the annuitant’s life expect- 
ancy, the principal being tax free until 
the annuity’s total consideration has 
been recovered. The balance is to be 
treated as taxable income. 

A further suggestion concerns the ex- 
isting regulations with regard to pension 
trusts which provide that that part of the 
employer’s contribution covering the cost 
of yearly Term insurance protection con- 
stitutes income to the employe. It was 
submitted that such tax treatment is 
inconsistent with regulations applving to 
plans under which pension benefits are 
provided under a separate group insur- 
ance policy. It was therefore proposed 
that the Internal Revenue Code he 
amended so as to exclude from gross 
income the amount of premiums paid by 
an employer for insurance on the lives of 
his employes, either under policies of 
Group insurance or under policies pur- 
chased to provide benefits under an em- 
ploye-benefit nlan which meets the re- 
quirements of Section 165(a) of the 
Code. 

Attention was also called to the fact 
that the tax features of Section 165 are 
limited to plans of an employer for the 
exclusive benefit of his employes. It was 
proposed that the Internal Revenue Code 
be amended so that the pension plans 
of independent contractor agents would 
receive the same tax treatment as is 
accorded those within the employer- 
employe relationship. 

Prospective Tax Exemptions 

High on the list of the legislative 
agenda of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is its plan to induce 
Congress to restore the specific exemp- 
tion of $40,000 of life insurance death 
proceeds from the estate tax. This ex- 
emption was removed by Congress as a 
war revenue measure in 1942. The Con- 
gress has also been asked to exempt 
from gross income a reasonable amount 
of life insurance premiums paid by an 
insured. 

Social Security Act Changes 

The latest developments in Congress 
seem to indicate that further and exten- 
sive studies by its committees will be 
necessary before any substantial revision 
of the Social Security Act will take 
place. 

At the last session of Congress the 
Finance Committee of the Senate was 
authorized to make a full scale study of 


the Social Security program with the 
assistance of an Advisory Council of 
experts. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. was 
named chairman of the Council. and 
among its members is M. Albert Linton. 
president of Provident Mutual. The 
study got under way late in the vear 
Although Senate hearings have been 
scheduled early in January on the pend- 
ing compulsory health and disability in- 
surance bills together with Senator 
Taft’s plan of Federal assistance for 
hospital and nursing facilities, is it un- 
likely that any substantial progress will 
result at the current session of Congress 
The hearings should develop information 
and material that will be useful later. 


Agents’ Social Security Status 


Tentative regulations revising the term 
“employe” for purposes of coverage un- 
der the Old Age Insurance Provisions of 
the Social Security Act were issued by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on November 27. The Treasury proposes 
to abandon the old common law concept 
of master and servant relationship. The 
regulations propose that the relationship 
of employer and employe for the pur- 
poses of the Social Security Act is not 
restricted by the technical legal rela- 
tionship of “master and servant” as the 
common law has developed that relation 
in all of its variations. A new phrase 
“economic reality” appears frequently in 
the regulations in connection with the 
various factors that must be taken into 
account in order to establish the so- 
called realistic relationship of employer 
and employe. 

The status of life insurance agents 
compensated solely by commission for 
purposes of Social Security has been 
the subject of frequent interpretation 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
has been determined laregly on their 
respective agency contracts and opera- 
tions. Since the passage of the Social 
Security Act a good many agents have 
been exempted from coverage by spe- 
cific rulings of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

The tentative regulations allow a pe- 
riod of thirty days in which interested 
parties may submit written comments or 
suggestions to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Although the Treasury 
had intended to make regulations effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, there have been 
some late developments indicating the 
effective date will be postponed. 

Group Insurance Extension 


The rapid extension of Groun cover- 
age in recent years brought a solemn 
note of warning to the annual conven- 
tion of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Boston last September. 
Writers of individual policies contended 
that inroads on their field of operations 
by Group life, salary savings and pension 
plans have become so alarming that it 
was time to clearly re-define the areas 
and limits to which mass selling of in- 
surance should be confiled. Some of the 
critics of mass selling plans proposed 
that they should be strictly limited to 
coverage within the employer-employe 
relationship. 

In order to clarify the questions raised 
as to group coverage, committees were 
appointed by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Life Insurance Agen- 
cy Management Association, and the life 
company associations to jointly study 
the question and to determine its proper 
sphere and also what effects mass dis- 
tribution of life insurance may have on 
the agency system and the welfare of the 
individual underwriter. 

Field Operations 


The heavy recruiting program of the 
past few years, occasioned mainly by 
returning war veterans, has been thin- 
ning down and selection of agents will 
be made more conservatively and on the 
basis of area need. The turnover of the 
past year has caused many agency exec- 
utives to give more time to this problem. 

Supplementing the existing educational 
and training courses for agents, there 
was launched during the past year the 


“Life Underwriter Training Council” 
with headquarters in New York City. 
The new organization is sponsoring a 
two-year training and educational pro- 
gram in cooperation with the American 


College of Life Underwriters, Ameri- 
can Society of CLU’s, Agency Manage- 
ment Association and National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
NALU Growing 
With well over fifty thousand mem- 


bers and still growing, the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is becom- 
ing one of the most effective and influ- 
ential sales organizations in the country. 
Its voice in state and national legisla- 
tures carries great respect. The head- 
quarter’s staff of the National Associa- 
tion is highly efficient and its national 
officers and committees are functioning 
for the best interests of the entire mem- 
bership. 

At the mid-winter meeting of the In- 
surance Commissioners the NALU sub- 
mitted its model bill on qualification and 
licensing of agents and emphasized its 
strong support of such legislation. At 
present fourteen states have licensing 
tests and four others conduct examina- 
tions while allowing temporary licenses. 
Three states require examination with 
an optional provision for licensing on 
completion of a company training course 
The National Association sees the need 
for its uniform bill. 

Institute of Life Insurance 

The breach or gap in the public rela- 
tions of life insurance that existed a 
while back has been admirably and effi- 
ciently filled by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Now in its eighth year, the 
Institute has developed to a high degree 
a coordinated program of factual and 
practical information about life insurance 
that reaches the homes and firesides of 
America every day of the year. It is 
preaching the gospel of life insurance 
in a plain understandable way. 

Agency Management Association 

Expansion of the program of Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion along research lines was urged at its 
annual meeting in Chicago late in the 
year. The program proposed would re- 
quire a larger budget than before. The 
general consensus was that additional re- 
search should be undertaken and the 
feeling was that the association is now 
in a position to carry it out. 

Trend of the Times 

Although many shortages remained on 
national trade marts, American nroduc- 
tion forged ahead the past year. Farm 
and factory produced and delivered more 
than their normal quotas in order that 
a part of their products could be shipped 
across the seas to help feed and supply 
the underprivileged peoples of the old 
world. It was an exemplification of free 
enterprise at its best, caring for the un- 
fortunate and needy while still maintain- 
ing the high standard of living at home. 

The sign-posts ahead point to high 
levels of employment in this country and 
high national income applying to both 
farm and urban communities. Invention, 
initiative and capital have given to the 
American people greater comforts and 
privileges than are enjoyed by those 
living on any other part of the globe. 
Under our traditional svstem of indi- 
vidual initiative, opportunity is and al- 
ways has been free. 


Outlook for Life Insurance 

The history of life insurance in this 
country has been one of steady growth 
and development. In both origin and 
operation life insurance has served the 
objectives of American democracy. The 
economic security of many millions of 
Americans is represented by their life 
insurance. Their confidence in the life 
insurance companies has been attested 
by their purchases of nolicy and annuity 
contracts embracing long term commit- 
ments. Their trust has been fully justi- 
fied by the record of performance in 
carrying out such contracts over a long 
span of years. 

The institution of life insurance is 
large and it will become larger. In 
the American way, there is room for 
it to grow. 


Retires From Provident 











WALTER D. CROSS 
Walter D. 


of agencies 


Cross, assistant manager 
of the Provident Mutual 
Life since 1930 and a member of its staff 
for over forty-six years, retired as of 
the first of the year. Mr. Cross is well 
known throughout the entire life insur- 
ance business, attended every 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters since 1916, and hav- 
ing attended a big majority of the meet- 
ings of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 


having 


agement Association. 

Mr. Cross began his Provident career 
in the office of Vice President Joseph 
Ashbrook in 1901. He became assistant 
to the manager of agencies in 1923 and 
has served continuously in the 
department since that time. 


agency 
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Show Increase of 9% 
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Insurance 
States in 


Life 
United 


increase of 9% 


November 


corresponding month of last year, 
were 52% greater than the aggregate 
reported for November, 1945, it was re- 
Life Agency 
Management Association of Hartford. 
Total purchases in November were $l,- 
797,389,000, compared with $1,648,423,000 
in November of last year and $1,179,294, - 
000 in November, 1945. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in November were $1,258,442,000, up 10% 
from November a year ago and 46% 
from the total in November, 1945. 

Industrial life insurance purchases in 
November amounted to $335,561,000, a 
decrease of 2% as compared with the 
corresponding month last year but an in- 
crease of 34% over November, 1945. 

- Group life insurance purchases were 
$203,386,000 in November, an increase of 

5% from November a year ago and 
more than three times the figure for 
October, 1945. These purchases repre- 
sent new groups set up and do not in- 
clude additions of insured personnel un- 
der Group insurance contracts already in 
force. 

In the first eleven months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were $19,- 
471,860,000, substantially unchanged from 
the first eleven months of 1946, but 53% 
greater than for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945. Purchases of Ordinary life 
insurance accounted for $13,298,047,000 
of the eleven months’ aggregate, a de- 
crease of 4% from last year but 51% 
over the 1945 total. Industrial life in- 
surance purchases represented $3,811,- 
762,000 of the current year’s total, an in- 
crease of 4% as compared with last year, 
while Group life insurance purchases 
amounted to $2,362,051,000, an increase 
of 31% as compared with the first eleven 
months of last year. 


ported by the Insurance 





GEORGE E. STAILEY DEAD 
George E. Stailey, 81, of Denver, 
father of Agency Manager V. O. Stailey 
of the Denver agency of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, died at his home 
there recently. 
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Life Insurance In Canada In 1947 


By W. M. Anperson, O.B.E. 


President, Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


Life insurance in Canada has com- 
pleted its first century—that is, its first 
century as a Canadian institution. Look- 


ing back over those hundred years we 
can see a tremendous growth in a busi- 
ness which forms the bulk of estates left 
the 


source of 


by Canadians, in fact, in many cases, 
which is the chief 


Canadians; 


estate; 
personal security for 
and which has come to be considered as 
protection in our 


only 
most 
the bulwark of family 
country. 

companies operating 
fact 


The life insurance 
proud of the 


the most 


in Canada are very 
that 


competitive 


operate in one ot 
industry, a 


they 
markets of any 
half a hundred 


field 


which over 


their 


market in 
companies and thousands of 
men and women are developing individ- 
means of improving life 


to the 


ual ways and 
insurance service people of Can- 
ada 

It is expected that new life insurance 
force in Canada will reach a 
f about $1,450,000,000 for 1947, an 
than the record 
in 1946, 
amount put 
While 


new 


put in 
total « 
rhtly 


amount gee: higher 


high which was achieved and 


nearly 45% greater than the 


in force in any previous year. 
that the 
industrial insurance 


amount of 
put in 


is expected 
ordinary and 
force will be roughly comparable to the 
1946 figures, the new group insurance 
coverage may exceed the previous year’s 
amount by as much as 35%. Life insur- 
ance in force in Canada in all compan- 
ies will reach an estimated amount of 
more than $12,000,000,000 at the end of 
the year, representing an increase of 
more than 10% during the year aiter 
allowing for the effect of the year’s new 
business and deducting claims and other 
terminations. 

During the year 1947, the life insur- 
ance companies in Canada have paid over 
$180,000,000 to beneficiaries in death 
claims and to living nolicyholders in ma- 
tured endowments, surrender values, dis- 
ability claims, dividends and annuity pay- 
ments. In other words, in 1947 more 
Canadian families have received more 
money from the life insurance companies 
as a result of their foresightedness than 
in almost any year in Canadian life 
insurance history. 

This is fairly obvious proof that people 
are convinced an even greater degree 
than ever that life insurance gives them 
the best method of protecting their fami- 


lies and of assuring themselves financial 
security in their retiring years—proof 
that is evidenced in the ever-growing 


amounts of protection and security they 


own at the present time 
Assets Approximate $3.9 Billions 


At the end of 1947 the assets of Ca- 
nadian life insurance companies approxi- 
mated $3.900,000,000, repre senting an in- 
crease of better than 6% during the year. 
Over 80% of these assets constitute funds 
which the companies are required by law 
to keep invested to guarantee fulfillment 
of future obligations to policyholders and 
beneficiaries under all contracts as they 
become due. The balance represents 
principally funds held against other lia- 
bilities of the companies such as bene- 
fits in course of payment and _ policy- 
holders’ deposits, together with amounts 

1 general funds for the prudent 


held as 
conduct of the business. 

It is clear both from the nature and 
the size of life insurance company funds 


and from the large numbers of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries whose welfare 
ley vitally affect, that the responsibili- 


ties of life insurance company steward- 


ship are of the highest order. The faith- 
ful and successful discharge of that 
stewardship requires the prudent and 


skillful investment of the funds for the 
production of maximum earnings con- 
sistent with the safety of principal in 
order that the companies’ obligations to 
policyholders and beneficiaries may be 
met unfailingly and in order that guar- 
anteed protection may be made available 
to the public at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Over the long period of their faithful 
service to the public, the life insurance 
companies have developed certain broad 
investment practices which are in keep- 
ing with the long term nature and pur- 
pose of life insurance contracts and of 
the funds held in connection with these 
contracts. The more fundamental of 
these have to do with the type and qual- 
ity of securities considered suitable for 
life insurance investment purposes and 
are reflected in limitations and minimum 
standards embodied in the laws govern- 
ing life insurance company investments. 

Investment Situation 

The character of our economy, how- 
ever, renders highly complex the prob- 
lem of keeping large volumes of funds 
invested in suitable securities, with min- 
imum overall risk and maximum overall 
productivity. Changing economic needs 
and conditions in the Canadian economy 
alter the demand for, and the supply 
of, capital funds and markedly influence 
the investment of funds. As a result, life 
insurance company investments, although 
remaining within broad categories as to 
nature of security, follow a constantly 
changing distribution pattern over the 
years. Thus these funds are kept con- 
stantly and productively at work on be- 
half of the life insurance policyholders, 
and as they flow through the economy 
in response to its changing needs, help 
to finance essential public and private 
enterprise throughout the nation. 

The post-war needs of our expanding 
economy have served to re-open invest- 
ment opportunities in private enterprise 
for the nation’s growing fund of life in- 
surance savings. In contrast to the war 
period, when virtually all funds becom- 
ing available for investment by life in- 
surance companies were channelled into 
Victory Bonds, the past two years have 
witnessed an flow of such 


increasing 
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funds into corporate securities and mort- 
gage loans. The availability of such 
funds to finance the nation’s post-war 
economic needs and their ready response 
to such needs have contributed to the 
maintenance of a high peacetime level 
of production and employment over the 
whole country. These national economic 
achievements not only have benefited 
the Canadian people themselves but also 
have helped them to contribute indi- 
rectly to the needs of the »eoples of 
many other lands who are undergoing 
tragic sufferings as an aftermath of 
war. 

A number of life insurance companies 
in Canada either have made recently or 
are about to make upward revisions in 
their premium rates. These changes are 
a consequence of the continued low 
rates of return on investments together 
with increases in onerating costs caused 
by higher price levels. The effect of 
lower interest earnings alone may be 
judged by the continued decline which 
has occurred in the interest rates on life 
insurance assets during the past twenty 
years. In the light of this trend the 
changes now being made would have 
been justified several years ago. How- 
ever, the implementation of changes of 
this kind involve a substantial amount 
of preliminary work of a highly technical 
nature and accordingly was postponed 
until the onerating dislocations caused 
by the war had been corrected. In addi- 
tion, new actuarial tables based upon 
modern mortality experience have only 
become available this year in a form 
satisfactory for practical use. 

It is emphasized that these upward 
revisions of nremium rates which affect 
particularly those forms of policies with 
a large savings element have not become 
necessary because of changes in the na- 
tion’s mortality experience. In fact, the 
observed rates of mortality have con- 
tinued to be so favorable that there has 
been further liberalization of under- 
writing practices such as in the field of 
commercial aviation coverave. Several 
companies have even extended such cov- 
erage to double indemnity benefits. 


Companies Give Assistance 


The continued expansion of the life 
insurance business has resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the demand for actu- 
aries, the highly trained technicians of 
the business. At the same time the grow- 
ing complexities of life insurance opera- 
tions have increased the difficulties of 
the special examinations which actuarial 
students must pass, with the result that 
there is a very material shortage of 
qualified actuaries. In an effort to help 
to correct this situation, the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association has 





instituted a plan of granting annual 
actuarial prizes to students who pass 
early examinations while they ‘are at 
high school or college. In this way it is 
hoped to stimulate the interest of young 
Canadians in the attractive possibilities 
of an actuarial career. 

Ever since 1925 the life insurance com- 
panies in Canada have consistently as- 
sisted in financing the work of various 
organizations whose objectives have been 
the improvement of the health of the 
nation. The organizations supported are 
national in scope and the projects for 
which grants are made have been largely 
in connection with new public health 
activities. Some of the work of these 
organizations has been taken over by 
various government bodies and the life 
insurance companies have been greatly 
encouraged to find that public interest 
has made this possible. During the past 
year grants have been continued to such 
organizations as the Canadian Tubercu- 
losis Association, Canadian Health Asso- 
ciation, Canadian Dietetic Association 
and the Health League of Canada. 

In 1947, for the first time since the 
commencement of their public health 
program, the life insurance companies 
have undertaken to make grants for 
studies, the findings from which may lead 
to the control or prevention of various 
diseases. This program includes a grant 
to the Hospital for Sick Children, which 
is engaged in a pilot study of the proc- 
esses of aging in humans and a special 
study of poliomyelitis. The former study 
is concerned with the possibilities of re- 
tarding degenerative diseases, while the 
poliomyelitis study, for the first time 
anywhere in the world, is dealing with 
how the disease is spread. 

Two other research projects, while not 
dealing directly with the prevention of 


disease, may reveal facts upon which 
may be based conclusions which will 
prove of great benefit to the health 


authorities of the nation. These are the 
National Committee on Community 
Health Surveys and the National Com- 
mittee of School Health Research. The 
life insurance companies strongly believe 
that a healthy nation is a great nation 
and they are doing what they can to 
make Canadians healthy. 

The life insurance business 
that it is carrying on its day to day 
operations in a way that benefits the 
nation as a whole. The companies doing 
business in Canada are proud of the con- 
tributions they have made toward pro- 
viding our present high standard of liv- 
ing. Canadian life insurance neople look 
to the future with every confidence, 
backed by 100 years of experience, that 
enterprise and initiative will continue to 
find ample reward. 


believes 


Vera Sundelson a “First” 


Miss Vera Sundelson, associate gen- 
eral agent with her mother in New York 
for Equitable Society has become the 
first woman ever to graduate from the 
Agency Management Association’s 


Schools in Agency Management. Miss 
Sundelson attended the December 
school at the Moraine Hotel, Highland 


the third special school con- 


Park, IIl., 


ducted for the Equitable Society. More 
than 160 Equitable managers, home 
office agency department officials and 


assistant managers attended the schools. 
Two previous sessions were held at At- 
lantic City and Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
_ President of the 78th school was W. 
Lyman, district manager, Scottsbluff, 
Sas Mr. Lyman was an All-American 
football star in college and later played 
several years with the professional Chi- 
cago Bears. 
Other officers 
Woodward, manager, 
vice president; E. 


elected were: G. J. 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Roberts, manager, 


New Haven, Conn., secretary; J. G. 
Wiggins, assistant manager, Oklahoma 
City, treasurer. 


President Thomas J]. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Society spoke to the students 
at the school. He also appeared at the 
Atlantic City school to address the 
Equitable men. 
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Bankers Life Changes 
To CSO Mortality Table 


NEW POLICIES INTRODUCED 
Modern Documentary Style of Policy 
Form Adopted; Became Effective 
December 1 








Effective December 1 the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines introduced a new 
series of policies based upon the CSO 
Table of Mortality with interest at 24%. 
At the same time the company has made 
a number of changes and liberalizations 
in plans of insurance and policy con- 
tracts. In general Term insurance pre- 
miums are lower, Ordinary life pre- 
miums slightly increased with some- 
what larger increases on limited pay- 
ment life and endowment policies. All 
policy forms have been revised and the 
modern documentary style of policy 
form adopted. Cash values are generally 
increased, particularly at the younger 
ages. In general the cash values are 
considerably larger than the minimum 
values under the Standard Non-For- 
feiture Law. Extended insurance values 
are based upon the 100% CSO Table of 
Mortality. 

A preferred whole life policy has been 
introduced to replace the former spe- 
cial Ordinary life policy. The Endow- 
men at age 85 policy has been replaced 
by a life paid-up at age 85 policy. .An 
income to insured at age 55 policy has 
been added to the income to insured 
at age 63 and 60 policies formerly issued. 
Also separate income to insured policies 
are now offered female lives to provide 
$10 of monthly income for each $1,000 of 
insurance benefit. The juvenile plans 
have been revised to provide for full 
benefit at age 1 instead of age 5. The 
death benefit during the first policy 
year when issued at ages under 6 months 
is $250. 

The 10, 15 and 20 year family protec- 
tion policies have been replaced by two 
new family protection riders, one pro- 
viding a 20 year benefit period and the 
other a benefit period to age 65. In 
each instance the premium period is 
three years less than the benefit period. 
The riders provide for conversion to per- 
manent insurance for amounts roughly 
equal. to 80% of the then amount at 
risk. 

Family maintenance and double pro- 
tection riders now provide cash values 
and extended insurance benefits in addi- 
tion to the non-forfeiture values pro- 
vided under the terms of the basic 
policy to which the riders may be at- 
tached. 

A mortgage insurance policy has been 
introduced. Under that policy the 
amount of protection and premiums are 
adjusted at the end of each five-year 
period to the amount of unamortized 
balance and the attained age at the end 
of such five-year period. The termina- 
tion age under the double indemnity 
agreement has been raised from age 60 
to age 65. The annual premium re- 
tirement annuity has also been changed 
to the 24%% interest basis before re- 
tirement and 2% interest thereafter. 

The new policy forms include an au- 
tomatic premium loan provision and a 
provision for changing to either a lower 
or higher premium plan of insurance. 
Also the new policies provide that any 
unpaid fractional premium for the bal- 
ance of the policy year of death shall 
not be deducted from the policy pro- 
ceeds. The language of the settlement 
option provisions has been revised and 
liberalized. 


HEADS PRUDENTIAL AGENCY 


J. Harold Hartle has been promoted 
to manager of The Prudential’s Provi- 
dence agency succeeding Roland H. 
Ballou, who has been in charge of the 
agency since 1933. Mr. Ballou requested 
that he be relieved of direct managerial 
responsibilities, but will continue his 
Prudential affiliation in the capacity of 
associate manager. : 











Puzzled! 


Are you puzzled over your future in the life 


insurance business? 


Our men are not. They know where they are 
going. They not only have a Work Guide to help 
plan their work, but liberal commissions, special 
awards and a sound retirement plan as well. In addi- 
tion, understanding underwriting, plus many unusual 
policies for men, women and children, together with 
a complete line of Accident, Health and Hospital 


policies. 
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J. K. Macdonald, newly elected presi- 
dent of Confederation Life Association, 
continues the connection his family has 


had with the association for more than 
three-quarters of a century. His grand- 





J. K. MACDONALD 


father, John Kay Macdonald, founded 
the company under royal charter in 1871 
and served it for fifty-seven years. His 
father, C. S. Macdonald, who started 
with the company forty-nine years ago, 
continues as chairman of the board. With 
Confederation Life for twenty-one years, 
J. K. Macdonald is on the executive 
committee of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association and is a direc- 
tor of Dominion Scottish Investments. 


Of the 1,200 life insurance men and 
women which “Prominent Life Under- 
writers of America “lists as selling more 
than $250,000 life insurance in 1947, ap- 
proximately 850 attended college with 
about one-third of this number being 
graduated. Publishers are Charles D. 
Spencer & Associates at 166 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. 

This book, published annually, contains 
among other things complete lists of 
twenty-two Round Tables, including the 
Million Dollar and the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar tables. The book fills a 
need in the business. 

Much of the editorial work in the new 
volume was done by “Monnie” Abrams, 
formerly of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 


For the third successive year, the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
has issued its popular Audubon prints, 
maintaining the high standard of its pre- 
decessors. This well-balanced selection 
of prints presents some of Audubon’s 
most popular work. The Pileated Wood- 
pecker makes a brilliant first sheet and 
is a great favorite. The superb quality 
of printing again characterizes the 1948 
calendar and it has become greatly 
sought after by Audubon fans and lovers 
of beautiful color printing. 





While the rest of the people of the 
world thought that the biggest news 
event of November 20 was the wedding 


of Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip, 
Victor A. Lutvicki, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, didn’t. The biggest news 


event of the day from their standpoint 
was the birth of a son—Robert Arthur 


Lutvicki. 
Unele Frencis. 
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FINE WORK BY FIELDMEN 


The public relations committee of the 


Eastern Underwriters Association, un- 


chairman- 
Beyer 


der the expert and 
ship of Vice President Walter F. 
of the Home of New York, has not only 
prepared an excellent manual for field- 


vigorous 


planned program for making 
but is able to re- 


men in the 


and keeping friends, 


port excellent progress made during the 
last year. 
There is a growing appreciation, says 


Mr. Beyer, of the important part taken 


by fieldmen of member companies in 
the public relations program 


Under- 


promoting 
of the National 
He likewise 


Board of Fire 


writers. stresses the need 
executives ot 


field- 


for affirmative action by 


member companies in urging their 


men to take an active part in public re- 
field clubs. 
can 


lations activity sponsored by 
Field clubs in the EUA 
accomplishments to date :n 


territory 
be proud of 
the work of improving public regard for 


fire insurance in their respective dis- 


tricts. 
speeches before civic 


Through fire prevention shows, 


clubs, showing ot 
the motion picture film “Crimes of Care 

radio addresses, distribution of 
blanks to 
fieldmen are 


lessness,” 


; i] 
home inspection school chil 


the local 


the 


dren, etc., aiding 


agents to focus public attention on 


work insurance is doing to protect lives 


and property against the dangers ot 
fire. 
The following field clubs are all re- 


An- 
Connecti- 


porting steady progress: Albany, 
thracite, Bay State, Buffalo, 
cut, Delaware-Maryland-D.C., 
Field Club of N. J., Mountain, 


sey, New Jersey Special Agents 


Insurance 
New Jer- 
Associa- 
Pennsylvania, Pine Tree State, 
Rochester, Smoke & Cin- 
, Syracuse, Un- 
Philadelphia 

Field Club. 


rounds field 


tion, 
Poughkeepsie, 
der, Suburban New York 
derwriters Club of 
Western Massachusetts 

While making their 
club members have sent 18,102 names of 


and 
daily 


important opinion-forming 
the National Board to be put on the 
of “Facts and Trends.” Of 
these over 5,000 names were presented 
by Connecticut Field Club, over 3,200 by 
the Bay State Field Club and over 2,000 
each by the Western Mass. Field Club 
and the Smoke & Cinder Club of Pitts- 


persons to 


mailing list 


burgh. 
Fieldmen also have given freely of 
their time as instructors and lecturers at 


many evening educational classes spon- 


sored by agents and others, and talks 
have been given at luncheons and din- 
ners of service clubs and civic bodies. 


Fieldmen deserve full commendation for 
conscientious and constructive el- 
undertaking by the 


their 


forts in this vital 


insurance business as a whole. 
WALLACE J. FALVEY’S ELECTION 
As the executive in the 
casualty-surety Wallace 
J. Falvey of the Massachusetts Bonding 
fitted for 
his duties as president succeeding his 
distinguished father, the late T. J. Fal- 


newest chief 
company ranks, 


& Insurance Co. is eminently 


vey. 

The news of his recent election to the 
this 
met with an 


presidency of forty-year-old com- 


immediate favorable 


field 


pany 


reaction throughout the 
Massachusetts Bonding. 
due to the fact that 
head of the New 


company 


organiza- 
This 1s 
Wallace 
York 


since the 


tion of 
largely 
Falvey, as the 
office of the 


20's, 


branch 


late has a keen appreciation of the 


talks 
agent and broker. 


production problems and the lan- 


guage of the Like- 


wise, he is well versed in administrative 
and executive work, and in the 


eral months of his father’s illness spent 


last sev- 


considerable of his time at the home 
otfice in Boston. He has inherited T. 
|. Falvey’s ability to make decisions 


with dispatch and to keep a level head 
during periods of stress and strain such 
as the present. 

On the humanitarian side Wallace Fal- 
has also made a 


vey himself. 


For years he has taken a personal inter 


name for 
est in accident prevention and is at pres- 


ent in his ninth consecutive term as 
advisory committee chairman of the Na- 
tional maintained 
by the Association of Casualty & Surety 


Companies. 


Conservation Bureau, 
He has also served as presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Safety, 
New York 
and is presently on its 
executive board and that of the National 
Safety Council. He one of 
the most active insurance executives on 
President Safety 
Committee. His most recent honor was 
elected: to the 


as secretary of the Greater 


Safety Council, 


was also 


Truman’s Highway 


to be presidency of the 


International Association of Casualty & 


Surety Underwriters. 


Mr. Falvey has just completed his 
thirtieth anniversary year in the casu- 
alty and surety business and with the 


Massachusetts Bonding. 

















Pictured above are Joseph W. Fox, 
general agent, Berkshire Life, immediate 
past president and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the Hudson County 
Life Underwriters Association; Former 
New Jersey Governor A. Harry Moore; 


Davis Studios 
Stanley G. Pultz, vice president of the 
association and manager of The Pruden- 
tial; and Harrison L. Amber, president, 
Berkshire Life. Photograph was taken 
at the annual Christmas party of the 
Hudson County Association. 





Harry W. Miller of New York City, 


new United States manager of the Com- 
mercial Union Group, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by friends in 
Syracuse on December 19 at the Hotel 
Onondaga in that city. Mr. Miller was 


president of the Syracuse Field Club 
while he was serving in the New York 
State field before being transferred to 
the home office. 


Phil J. Braun, former president, Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents, has 
been elected president of the newly in- 
corporated Flint State Child Guidance 
Center. The center, which serves Gene- 
see, Lapear and Shiawassee counties, 
treats children who, because of poor en- 
vironment or mental or physical handi- 
caps, are unable to adjust themselves 
adequately in school work. 


x * 

Clyde B. Smith, former president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
spent Christmas this year in St. Law- 
rence Hospital at Lansing, Mich. Victim 
of a blood clot from an unexplained 


cause he is confined to his bed while the 

clot is being dissolved. Due to certain 

organic complications which may indicate 

surgery, it appeared probable that Mr 

Smith would be unable to resume his 

active agency routine for several months. 
* 


Carrol M. Shanks, president, the Pru- 
dential, has been elected a director of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark. 
The Fidelity Union Trust Company is 


New Jersey’s largest banking institu- 
tion, with eleven branches in Newark 
and East Orange. 


* xk 
Walter G. siden, Jr., attorney for Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, has been reap- 
pointed for the coming year as a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Committee on Pension and Proftt- 
Sharing Trusts. The association, of 
which Deane C. Davis, general counsel 
of the National Life, is one of the nine 
members of the board of governors, has 
a membership of approximately 35,000 
lawyers. It maintains various sections, 
one of which is the section of taxation, 
with approximately 2,000 members and 
Mr. Nelson, who is an expert on tax 
matters, is a member of this section. The 
committee on Pension and Profit-Shar- 
ing Trusts is designed to study the legal 
properties of such trusts, and prepare 
material on these matters for discussion 
with interested lawyers and members of 
the Treasury Department having to do 
with legislation affecting such trusts. 


Col. Frank B. Simpson, statistician of 
the Weekly Underwriter and for years 
a member of its staff, retired January 1 
under the company’s pension plan. Col. 
Simpson, 76 years old, is a highly re- 
spected figure in the insurance publish- 
ing world and has a host of friends in 
fire and casualty circles who will wish 
him well in his retirement years. He 
was editor of the publication “Fire 
Insurance by States” up until the time 
it was sold by L. Alexander Mack, pres- 
ident of the Weekly Underwriter. On 
December 24 Mr. Mack presented his 
fellow officers and employes with Group 
insurance certificates in varying amounts 
which was a holiday gift appreciatively 
received by the staff. 

.* * & 

James E. Rutherford, 


president of National 
Life Underwriters, has 
the annual designation of 
Year” for the life insurance 
for 1947 by the editors of The 
Field of Louisville. 


executive vice 
Association of 
been awarded 
“Man of the 
industry 
Insurance 





VIRGINIA GOODHUE 


Virginia Goodhue, daughter of Roy 
A. Goodhue, head of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, was chosen queen of the Pasa- 
dena Tournament of Roses held New 
Year’s Day. Miss Goodhue, who worked 
in Occidental’s index department during 
summer vacation last year, was chosen 
as queen from among 2,345 other co-eds 
attending John Muir and Pasadena City 
Colleges. She is a student of merchand- 
ising at the John Muir ‘College in Pasa- 
dena. 
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Good for This Day and Train Only 

Senator Alexander Wiley of Wiscon- 
sin asked unanimous consent for re- 
printing in Congressional Record the 
full text of a talk he made before the 
Michigan Bar Association on the mean- 
ing of an independent judiciary. There 
were some paragraphs in this speech to 
which the lawyers of America will say 
Amen. Here is an excerpt from the ad- 
dress: 

“A great many lawyers. throughout 
the land, and a great many laymen also, 
are becoming increasingly concerned 
with the rapidity with which old estab- 
lished judicial landmarks are being 
razed and ruthlessly replaced by a whole 
new judicial sky line of precedent- 
shattering decisions. 

“It has been estimated that of all the 
occasions when the Supreme Court of 
the United States in effect overruled 
previous case decisions since the very 
first days of the Supreme Court, some 
37% of those overrulings of earlier de- 
cisions occurred in the period between 
January, 1939, and June, 1946. 

“This is, indeed, rewriting judicial his- 
tory with a vengeance. It is perhaps 
not for you and for me to say that these 
overrulings of earlier decisions are not 
entirely proper in view of the fast- 
moving changes in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social cave of our land. 

“Neve ertheless, it is evident that we 
are charting whole new highways of 
case law with new milestones and high- 
way markers replacing old familiar ju- 
dicial landmarks. 

“In some cases the old judicial land 
marks have been completely eliminated 
by court legislation. 

“Tustice Roberts in a dissenting opin- 
ion in the case of Smith v. Allwright 
(321 U. S. 649, 699) commented on the 
fact that the decision ‘overruling that 
announced about nine years ago, tends 
to bring adjudications of this tribunal 
into the same class as a_ restricted 
railroad ticket, good for this day and 
train only.’ 

“Now, that is the opinion of a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, who recognized 
a growing feeling of insecurity—a judi- 
cial impermanence—a kind of judicial 
no-man’s land, where laymen and law- 
yers and judges could no longer look 
to the old established judicial land- 
marks for guidance.” 

ee 
To Have 8 Holidays in 1948 

In an announcement to personnel of 
The Travelers Companies announcement 
was made that the companies would ob- 
serve eight holidays in 1948. These in- 
clude five three-day holidays: Washing 
ton’s Birthday, Memorial Day and 
Independence Day, all of which fall on 
Sunday but which will be observed the 
following Monday. The companies will 
close for Christmas at the end of the 
business on Thursday, December 23 in 
observance of the holiday which will 
fall on Saturday in 1948. The usual 
Labor Day closing for September 6 will 
be observed. 

















M. L. Montgomery’s New Post 
M. L. Montgomery, 
examiner of insurance company records 


who has been an 


for Commissioner Larson of Florida, has 
been assigned to be trial examiner under 
the Motorists’ Financial Responsibility 
\ct for five counties in Florida. He will 
imake his headquarters in Jacksonville 
and will replace Thomas J. Elmore, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner, and G. 
R. Wilson, Deputy Fire Marshall, who 
will resume their regular duties on a 
full time basis, the annonucement by 
Commissioner Larson stated. 

Mr. Montgomery served in the Marine 
Corps during both World Wars. He is 
a past commander of Tampa Post 5, 
\merican Legion, and is a trustee of 
South Jac ksonville Post 88. He served 
as the first director of Florida Boys’ 
State, the annual school of practical 
government sponsored by the Legion, 
and has filled other department assign- 
ments. He is a member of Jacksonville 
Post 1689, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

x * x 


New Insurance Paper 


West East Insurance Monitor is name 
of a new paper being published at 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. It 
features international insurance with 
emphasis on marine insurance. Publisher 
and editor in chief is Fred Weissmann, 
former editor of Die Versicherung of 
Vienna. He has been a journalist for a 
quarter of a century. The Vienna paper 
was established in 1926, and was devoted 
to the International Union of Marine 
Insurance. 

In September, 1939, immediately after 
the outbreak of the German-Polish 
war, five SS men entered his home, 
and arrested him with the accusa- 
tion that he was “co-guilty for the war 
with Poland.” Concentration camp in- 
ternment followed. In an obscure Thur- 
ingian newspaper Weissmann came 
across an edict of Goebbels that, in or- 
der to conserve paper, the printing of 
all insurance publications cease, and that, 
henceforth, only one professional news- 
paper for the whole German Reich, en- 
titled Die Versicherung, would be per- 
mitted. 

Weissmann says in the first edition 
of West East Insurance Monitor: “This 
Was an unexpected recognition to me, 
Buchenwald inmate No. 3854, by the 
Nazis. Thereafter, I went through 
hell in three internment camps, but I 
lived to experience the greatest joy and 
happiness of my life when the libera- 
tion by the American Army came, just 
a few short hours before the time set 
for my execution, and lastly came the 
discovery of Die Versicherung in the 
library of the Insurance Society of New 
York.” 

After ten years, spent partly in slav- 
ery and partly in restless wanderings, 
Weissmann decided to make a new 
start. Publication of West East Insur- 
ance Monitor followed. 


Charles F. Noyes on N. Y. 
Real Estate Outlook 

The outlook for New York City real 
estate is bright for 1948 in the opinion 
of Charles F. Noyes, downtown New 
York’s leading real estate man. Per- 
sonally, he favors as an investment with 
speculative advantages well constructed 
office and commercial buildings or apart- 
ments of the superior type. He urges 
investors to buy corner buildings in 
desirable neighborhoods, if available. 
They will always have an advantage 
over inside properties as regards light 
air and desirable floor layout. Continu- 
ing he said: 

“There is definitely an erroneous opin- 
ion that real estate is selling much 
above its true value and that prices are 
hig h. This is not true. The reverse is 
the case today. Prices are much less 
than in 1930. While dictating this state- 
ment I have in mind one of the finest 
Fifth Avenue corners that one of my 
friends and neighbors purchased (not 
through our office) in the early 1930's 
at a cost in excess of $3,000,000. It is 
offered now at $1,000,000. Another Fifth 
Avenue corner that was sold to the late 
August Heckscher for $1,500,000. is now 
offered for $600,000. Downtown a $14,- 
000,000. office building is today listed 
$8,000,000. and another $1,000,000. prop- 
erty for $600,000. These are only a few 
typical examples but there are scores 
or hundreds of smaller properties of- 
fered at from $25,000 to $1,000,000 or 
more where the same conditions exist. 
Again, it is a fact that all types of su- 
perior property as regards location and 
desirability may be had at 50% to 75% 
of 1930 cost or reproduction value and 
some even at lesser figures. 

“The reverse should be true. The in- 
trinsic value of real estate today should 
be much greater than that in the early 
1930’s. The natural thought in studying 
this situation is how these low compara- 
tive prices in real estate could possibly 
exist in 1948 when it is self-apparent 
that all commodities other than real es- 
tate have advanced tremendously in 
value. Today’s food prices are 100% to 
400% of the prices of only 1935. It is 
not necessary to refer to the increase 
in the cost of labor and particularly the 
increase in the cost of materials, all of 
which go into the intrinsic value of real 
estate. Anyone who has the least un- 
derstanding or interest in economics or 
particularly in connection with real es- 
tate knows that labor and materials 
have increased greatly and _ buildings 
which could have been erected in the 
early 1930’s, which I am using as a com 
parison for today’s prices, have in- 
creased in construction cost from 60¢ 
to 75¢ a cubic foot to $1.25 a cubic foot 
and for the better buildings as high as 
$1.50 a cubic foot.” 

He gives a list of forty-six prominent 
buildings that since 1936 have been 
through reorganization. Some of these 
buildings have been reorganized as many 
as three times and six have gone 
through two reorganizations. The build- 
ings mentioned include some of the 
finest buildings in New York and the 
reorganizations were brought about - 
cause when constructed the mortgag 
obtladtions represented mortgage certif- 
icates and the trustees were forced to 
forec lose. 

“Hundreds of 
taken over by life 
and savings banks during the 
we had our great debacle 
which became progressively 
about 1944,” he said. 

“In the latter part of 1937 Wall Street 
was again shaken by a very severe bear 
market which anticipated the outbreak 
of the second World War in 1939. The 
owners of the forty-six buildings which 
J have listed and hundreds of others, 
including life insurance companies and 
banks, found themselves with buildings 
that in many cases earned nothing above 
operating charges and city taxes. Thou- 
sands of New York City owners pro- 
tested their taxes and never were the 
lawyers as busy with certiorari proceed- 
ings than during the period say from 


other buildings were 
insurance companies 
time that 
from 1933 
worse until 





1934 to 1944. Insurance companies, banks 
and trustees all foreclosed mortgages 
and the certificated owners found them- 
selves with buildings from 70% to 90% 
rented. Tenants who did not go through 
bankruptcy and cancel their leases were 
demanding and receiving reduced ren- 
tals as leases previously made ran out 
and then came a situation that New 
York City had never seen before 
“The owners of the foreclosed real 
estate, eager to obtain sufficient income 
to salvage something on their invest- 
ment from those buildings earning little 
or nothing above taxes and operating 
expenses, started a campaign of rent 
cutting. Apartments that were origin- 
ally rented at $1,000 per room dropped 





to $350 per room and some less. Office 
space that rented at from #4 to $6 
per square foot in our finest build- 


ings was cut to $1.50 to $2 per square 
foot, a price far less than the cost 
of operation and taxes, let alone any- 
thing on the investment. It just 
seemed that reason had departed. There 
were few tenants who could be ob- 
tained; it was a buyer’s market. To 
get a little added ince me seemed to be 
the slogan of practically all the owners 
This condition i ee in 1943. Then 
politics entered into the situation. Busi- 
ness commenced to show a quick come- 
back in 1945 during the war activities 
and space was diminishing in amount. 
The State Legislature because of a 
amor by voters and politically inclined 
agitators, brought up the subject of rent 
control id before we knew it New 
York City was faced with curbs and 
rents were pegged at the low prevailing 
rates of June Ist, 1944 with only permis- 
sion granted to the owners to obtain a 
15% increase. Many of these leases were 
made during the period from 1939 to 
1943 or thereabouts and some actually 
represented less than the cost of buil 
ing operation and taxes. Nothing for 
the equity and in many cases in the 
same building would be tenants paying 
a fair rent that was something like 
twice the amount or three times the 
amount that was paid by those who 
grasped the opportunity of obtaining 
premises at the absurdly low figures. 
“New York City was the only city 
that I know of in the country which had 
this rent control. It was vicious; it was 
unfair and it was discrimir It is 
one of the 
ralue of our real estate 


cl 




















factors that has held down 
Slowly and 
ees the New York State Legisia- 








has relieved the situation somewhat 
the owners are able to obtain some- 
like a fair rental for their prem- 
ises and all fair-minded men, owners of 

| and tenants, look Sovuned 











y when rent control will be 
over in = ll York City and rentals will 
be based on valu In my judgment the 
most outstanding reaction to this legis- 
lation is the fairness of the tenants 
themselves, the great majority of whom 
are cooperating ag the real estate 
agents and owners and paying a fair 
amendments of the law 
it of arbitration if it is 
red. I wish I had the time 
this adverse condition that 
our business properties in 











rental under 
giving the 
mutually 
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“The tory of one of Wall en 
largest and most prominent buil ding 
gives a good illustration of the office 
building industry as a whole. This struc- 


ture having ap proximately 850,000 square 
feet of rentable area was completed in 
1930. Its original ‘capitalization was 
22,000,000 and assessed valuation of 
250,000. It met interest requit rements 
on its first mortgage of $12,500,000 to 
1939 when payments were discontinued. 
Only partial returns were received by 
the owners of the 2nd mortgage and 
nothing on capital stock. Its capital 
Structure was reorganized in 1940, and 
reduced to approximately $11,000,000, 
and assessed valuation to $19,500,000 
The building alone, excluding land, cost 
approximately $15,000,000. Today the re- 
placement value of the building itself 
would probably exceed $24,000,000. In- 
terest payments were discontinued for 
six years and were not reinstated until 


1944.” 
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Fire Prevention Awards 

Go to Atom Bomb City 
OAK RIDGE CHIEF WINNER 
National Board and NFPA Announce 


Results of Contests; Week’s Reports 
and Exhibits Reach 2,437 


Oak Ridge, Tenn., city of atomic en- 
ergy plants, on December 29, was named 
the winner among United States cities 
in the twenty-fifth annual Fire Preven- 
tion competition conducted jointly by 


the National Board of Fire Underwriters 








and the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Awards were made to twenty- 
five cities and twelve industrial organi- 

ions in the United States and Canada 





eir outstanding civic 





in recognition for tl 
achievements d ig Fire Prevention 
Week 

The ten winning American cities, in 
order of their final grades, were: Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; Chicago; New York City; 
Jersey bag N. J Memphis, Tenn.; 
Louisvil Ky Fort Collins, Colo.; Cin 
cinnati; g Fhe and Anderson, Ind. 





Canadian Cities Tie 









Two Canadian cities, Ottawa, Ont., 
and Arvida, Que., tied for first honors 
in the competition among Canadian 
cities. The other winning cities were: 
Hull, Que.; Brandford, Ont.; Sher- 
brooke, Que.; St. Joseph d’Alma, Que.; 
Kitchener, Ont.;  Valleyfield, Que.; 
South Porcupine, Ont Woodstock, 
Ont.; Galt, Ont.; Fort William, Ont 

i, Que.; Kentville, N. S., and 

tic, Que. 
twelve industrial firms to receive 
top honors, in order of their grades, 
were: Carbide & Carbon Co., Chemical 
Division, WCX Plant, Oak Ridge; Car- 
bide & Carbon Co., U. S. Atomic En- 
ergy, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge; Aluminum 
Co. of America, Arvida, Que.; Delco- 
Remy (General Motors), Anderson, 
Ind.; Guide Lamp Co. (General Motors) 
\nderson, Ind.; Carnegie Illinois Steel 
rat Ind.; Roane-Anderson Co., 





Sh shipbuil ding & Dry 
N. J i Monsanto 

_ idge; Carbide & 

i Charleston, W. Va 


Federal 





hemical 
Carbon Co., 











Searle in Co., Fort bah illiam, Ont. 
and Consolidated Edison Co., New York 
City. 

Of the armed forces installations re- 
ports, the following were me by the 
judges as outstanding: Navy Depart- 
ment—U. S. Naval \mmunition Depot, 
McAlester, Okla ; and War Department 

Sandia Ba Albuquerque, N. M 


Three states were mentioned for their 
outstanding statewide rrams and final 
reports. They were Ilinois, report sub- 
mitted by Fire Marshal John H. Craig; 
Kentucky, report submitted by W. M. 
Chittender secretary, state 
fire m and Connecticut, 
report eeniteed by re Marshal Ed- 
ward J. Hickey. 

A total of 2,437 re 


prog 











ports and exhibits 
received in the 1947 competition 
towns and industrial firms 
e United States, Canada and 
Alaska. This is 276 entries than 
ist year, wh en 2,161 were submitted, re- 
flecting wider public interest in the 
problems of fire safety, according to T 


( ities, 


more 


Alfred Fleming, chairman of a fire 
prevention and clean-up campaign com- 
mittee of the National Fire P rt tion 
\ssociation Mr. Fleming is also di- 
rector of conservation for the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters 


Dramatic posters scrapbooks, photo 
raphs and motion pictures comprised 
most of the ward-winning entries, 
vhich depicted civic and industrial ac- 
tivities during Fire Prevention Week, 
last October 5 to 11 
The judges of the competition were: 


AUTOMOBILE EXHIBIT IN N. Y. 





Company Will Demonstrate Necessity 
for Proper Maintenance of Boats 
at Annual Show 
The necessity of proper and continuous 
maintenance and inspection to eliminate 
hazards from power boats is the central 
theme of the boating exhibit to be pre- 
sented by the Automobile and the 
Standard Fire at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual National Boat Show, January 9-17, 

at Grand Central Palace, New York. 
The exhibit will be divided into three 
sections. At the right of the exhibit 
will be a display of defective marine 
equipment found during inspections by 
engineers. This display will include cor- 
roded fire extinguishers, damaged flame 
arrestors, improperly assembled gasoline 


lines, mooring cables and chains made 
of inferior materials and a propeller dam- 
aged through lack of skeg, or guard, 
protection 

Mounted in the center of the exhibit 


miniature stage will be a picture 
screen on which kodachrome slides will 
be projected. These slides will show 
harbors and harbor installations in prin- 
cipal anchorages on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific 

On the left side of the 


on ia 


coasts. 


exhibit will be 


a cutaway, scale-model cabin cruiser 
which shows twenty-two safety installa- 
tions and construction features recom- 


mended by marine engineers to minimize 
some of the hazards most commonly 
found in power boats. 

These safety features include: proper 
escape hatches, fire extinguishers and a 
manually operated carbon dioxide fire 
extinguishing system, water tight bulk- 
heads, insulation, flame arrestors, safety 
valves and a metal propeller skeg. 


The exhibit will be located on the 
third floor of Grand Central Palace in 
spaces 144 and 145. 


McDevitt Reales Post 
With Adjustment Bureau 


James J. McDevitt has 
assistant general manager, 
partment of the General 
Bureau, Inc. 

He has been adjusting fire and allied 
losses for twenty-seven years and is rec- 

gnized as one of the outstanding ad- 
janters in the handling of serious and 
complicated throughout the in- 
surance field. 

Mr. McDevitt joined the Boston office 
of the General Adjustment Bureau in 
1920. In 1927 he opened the Worcester, 
Mass. office and was manager of that 
office until 1934, when he was appointed 
general adjuster of the bureau for New 
England. In 1937 he was advanced to 
the position of district supervisor for 
that territory and in 1943 was appointed 
assistant general manager of the East- 
ern department and assigned to the head 
office in New York. 

Mr. McDevitt attended Boston Uni- 
versity and the Bentley School of Ac- 
counting. He is a member of the West- 
chester Country Club. 


resigned as 
Eastern de- 
Adjustment 


losses 


W. A. Hebert, president of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine Insurance Co. and 
chairman of the fire prevention and en- 
gineering standards committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
George W. Elliott, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the N.F.P.A., and 
executive director of the National Au- 
tomatic Sprinkler and Fire Control As- 
sociation; Fred Shepperd, editor of 
“Fire Engineering” and executive sec- 
retary of the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs; and A. Leslie Ham, 
manager of the Canadian Underwriters’ 
\ssociation. 


Rates Cuts and Increases Shown 


In New Auto Schedule for Canada 


The Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion has announced changes in automo- 
bile insurance rates for Ontario, effec- 
tive January 1. Revisions include in- 
creases for some sections of the prov- 
ince; declines in others; while in still 
others rates remain unchanged. 

For private passenger automobiles, 
public liability and property damage 
rates have been reduced by 20% for 
northeastern Ontario. Collision rates 
have been increased from 10 to 20% in 
various territories for certain deducti- 
bles. 

Fire and 
creased 10% in 
Windsor, while in 
province such rates 
by 20% 

For 
Hamilton and 
rates have been reduced by approxi- 
mately 18%. In Brantford, Guelph, 
Kingston and London, Niagara Falls and 


have been in- 
Hamilton and 
parts of the 
been reduced 


theft rates 

Toronto, 

certain 
have 


Toronto, 
and theft 


commercial vehicles in 
Windsor, fire 


Ottawa districts, public liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision rates have 
been increased by approximately 5%, 


while fire and theft rates have been re- 
duced by approximately 9%. 


In northeastern Ontario public liabil- 


NAIC Annual Meeting in 
Philadelphia in June 


The 1948 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will be held at the Bellevue- 


Hotel in Philadelphia during 
June it is announced 
by Commissioner George A. Bowles of 
Virginia, chairman of a NAIC subcom- 
mittee named to select the time and 
place for this meeting. 


Stratford 
the first week of 


Sen. McCarran to Meet 
With Insurance Leaders 


Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada is 
reported in Washington as saying that 
he will call a conference of leading in- 
surance company executives in January 
or February to discuss steps taken and 
to be taken for compliance with Federal 
anti-trust laws. The Senator is said to 
be a little disconcerted by divisions 
within the insurance industry relative to 
rate regulation and other matters. 

He is now conducting a survey of 
state laws on regulation and the confer- 
ence with company men will come after 
he has studied the results of this sur- 
vey. While admitting much has been 
done to strengthen state control of in- 
surance he feels much remains to be ac- 
complished to free insurance from Fed- 
eral threats. It is pointed out that some 
states, such as Rhode Island, have no 
laws to regulate fire and casualty rates 
and Senator McCarran feels trouble may 
arise in such states as to lack of ade- 
quate control of insurance. 


Home Changes in Pacific 
Territory Are Announced 


The Home Insurance Co. announces 
the following changes in its Pacific 
and foreign department field offices, ef- 
fective January 


Roscoe B. Diddell, who joined the 
Home in March, 1947, in an underwrit- 
ing capacity, will be advanced to the 


post of special agent in Arizona, serving 
under State Agent Frank Distel. Rob- 
ert Collins, who has been an underwriter 
in the Seattle office since June, 1947, has 
been appointed special agent in the 
western Washington field under the su- 
pervision of Manager A. U. Hoelting. 
Warren E. Johnson, an underwriter in 


the Portland, Ore., office since June, 
1947, will assume the duties of special 
agent in Oregon under State Agent 


Bruce Beardsley. 





ity, property damage, fire and _ theft 
rates have been reduced by around 9% 
In the 3urlington-Oakville — district, 
Cornwall district, northwestern Ontario, 
Sarnia district, Toronto township dis- 
trict and Welland district, fire and theft 


rates have been reduced by approxi- 
mately 22% and collision by approxi- 


mately 9%. 

In the remainder of the province col- 
lision rates have been increased 9% 
while fire and theft rates have been 
lowered 26%. 

For hotel, golf and country club auto- 
mobile and garage risks there is a re- 
duction of about 9% in the entire prov- 
ince. 

Due to reduced commissions payable 
to agents during 1948 the companies 
have been able to adopt a revised rating 
formula which results in the insuring 
public benefiting to an extent greater 
than the actual reduction in commission. 
A reduction in the scale of agents’ com- 
missions of 5% with respect to commer- 


cial vehicles as a whole, together with 
the adoption of a higher loss factor, 
means a reduction of 9% in the cost 


of insurance on commercial vehicles. 


HONOR HAROLD WARNER 


Eighty Associates and Former Asso- 
ciates Present Him With Gifts 
at New York Dinner 

Harold Warner who retired December 
31 as general attorney for the Royal- 
Liverpool Group, was honor guest at a 
dinner tendered by eighty of his asso- 
ciates and former associates in the ex- 
ecutive ranks of the group at the Hotel 
Pierre, New York City, December 29. 

Harold C. Conick, United States man- 
ager of the group who has now suc- 
ceeded Mr. Warner as general attorney, 
served as toastmaster. Mr. Warner was 
presented with a wardrobe trunk and 
three trayeling bags, the presentation 
having been made by Clarke Smith, 
newly elected deputy United States 
manager, who is also executive vice 
president of the casualty companies in 
the group. This gift will see early serv- 
ice as Mr. Warner plans to spend sev- 
eral months in Bermuda, sailing from 
there for a visit to his native England. 

Special guests and speakers at the din- 
ner were three retired executives of the 
companies: Frank J. O'Neill, retired 
president of the Royal and Eagle In- 
demnity Insurance Cos.; A. Notting- 


ham, who was deputy United States 
manager of the group, and Harold T. 
Cartlidge, also retired deputy United 


States manager. 


Travelers Fire Announces 
Promotions and Transfer 


Two promotions, a transfer and an 
appointment in fire and marine lines 
were announced recently by the Travel- 
ers Insurance Cos. Harold W. Oster- 
lund, special agent in Washington, D. C., 


has been appointed assistant manager 
there. Clifford R. Newman, special 
agent at Hartford, has been made as- 


sistant manager there. 

Henry M. Tenney, Jr., 
a special agent, unassigned, has been 
appointed special agent at Cleveland. 
Richard B. Fletcher has been appointed 
special agent, fire and marine lines, un- 
assigned. 


who has been 


J. M. CROSSETT ADVANCED 

J. M. Crossett has been named mana- 
ger of the fire department of the Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., New York insurance 
brokers. A. L. Reid will devote more 
time to handling accounts. Both men 
have been with the organization over 
twenty-five years. 
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Ferguson, British Executive, Views 


Encouraging Future for Insurance 


E. B. Ferguson, general manager of the Phoenix Assurance of London 


and one of the leading insurance 


execulives of Great Britain, 


presents an 


encouraging picture for the future of insurance as well as of Britain, in an 


address presented to the Insurance Institute of London. 
Mr. Ferguson is not unmind ful of major proble ms 


dent of that institute. 


He has been presi- 


facing insurance, including the threat in many places of conversion of imsur- 


ance to a state monopoly. 
should be continued as 
thoughtful address follow: 


Do not let us scan our horizon with 
foreboding. The record of the past has 
been grand in achievement, bad times 
have been succeeded by prosperous days, 
and a great resiliency of ability and en- 
terprise still resides strongly in insur- 
ance today. Whilst accepting the 
present-day challenge, we repel the men- 
tality that believes that it is a chal- 
We look 


into the future as members of an effi- 


lenge to our very existence. 


cient industry, proud of our heritage, 
firm in our conviction that we are of 
value to the world, conscious that ‘the 
trading welfare of nations is inseparable 
irom insurance as we transact it today. 
From that high level let us first ex- 
amine the density of the clouds that ob- 
scure our vision and then see what we 
can do to disperse them. 


Privileges of Free Men 


One cloud rises from the political 


philosophy widely entertained today: 
that insurance is a service to the com- 
munity, one, which, having been brought 
by free enterprise to its present state 
of efficiency, can now well be made the 
subject of state monopoly. I do not 
imply that the principles upon which 
insurance has been developed to its 
present-day immense influence and pres- 
tige are identified with any special poli- 
tical or economic theory. Such _ prin- 
ciples as the contributions of the many 
meeting the losses of the few, can from 
the sociological viewpoint, effectively be 
carried into operation by the state itself. 
Unemployment and war risks insurance 
and national insurance schemes making 
basic provision for unemployment, sick- 
ness and old age, are cases in point. But 
we are entitled to claim that where in- 
surance service in relation to economic 
activity, or to personal and _ individual 
needs, is provided by free enterprise, it 
makes a notable contribution to all that 
we, in the English-speaking world, re- 
gard as the privileges enjoyed by free 
men in a free society. It is perhaps 
excusable for the layman to A in 
rather shallow thinking on this point. 
We are engaged in a profit-making en- 
terprise, and to many who are on the 
outside, the making of profits seems an 
easy matter. He does not see the mul- 
titude of transactions and the judgment 
exercised in each of them that goes to 
make up the final result. He is in no 
real position to assess the unresting 
efforts that are made in the field of 
risk improvement, nor the unceasing 
control exercised over expenses. Often 
it is the manner in which his claim is 
satisfied that provides the measure by 
which he judges the suitability of his 
particular insurer, and possibly by which 
he may praise or condemn the business 
as a whole. 

We know full well how much more 
there is in it than this. Insurance is an 
essential individual service. That serv- 
ice extends world-wide to give its pro- 
tection and aid at every point. The 
idea that it can be laid on from a cen- 
tral source, like gas, or electricity, or 
the telephone, and that payment of the 


Opposed to such ideas he tells 
free enterprise. 


why msurance 
Extracts from his interesting and 
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required charge will produce a standard 
cover v: irying not at il between one in- 
dividual and another, or one commercial 
or industrial enterprise and another, 
ignores this element of personal care, 
and calls for our unceasing vigilance and 
refutation at every opportunity open to 
us. 


What Is Aim of State Supervision? 


Where there is appreciation of the 
value of free insurance enterprise, no 
reputable insurer would wish to resent 
reasonable state supervision. Such su- 
pervision, if intelligent and flexible to 
permit insurers properly to serve the 
public interest, is not undesirable. But 
where this supervision is inspired by 
the aim either to protect an expanding 
national insurance industry against the 
insurance industries of other countries 
or to impose artificial restrictions upon 
what is called “the export of premiums 
abroad,” or where it intervenes unduly 
between insurers and their insured, 
shackling of healthy activity and de 
struction of true values must result. 

This theory that protection of a grow- 
ing national indigenous insurance indus- 
try requires discriminatory legislation 
against foreign insurers, calls for an- 
alysis, for it has recently received prom- 
inence in South America. It may not 
be material for our argument that the 
British market has served those coun- 
tries—and served them well in a way 
that is creditable and upright. Disre- 
gard also, for a moment, the facts that 
the oldest insurance enterprises in the 
world are’ British, and that British 
thought and effort are still not without 
their value in this field. Let us concen- 
trate rather on the inconsistency be- 
tween such discriminatory legislation 
and the generally accepted contention 
that only by the utmost development of 
international trade can the, awful wounds 
left by war be healed, the backward na- 
tions with a low or insufficient standard 
of life brought up to a better level, and 
world resources used effectively to bene- 
fit all men. 

It is not necessary for me to argue 


that any lasting peace must depend, to 
a great extent, upon the freeing of the 
bonds that at present restrict interna- 
tional trade. Nor do I have to empha- 
size that in our modern civilization 
whether in sphere of production or of 
distribution, adequate insurance service 
at a proper cost and providing complete 
security, is indispensable. The business 
of insurance is indivisible. Events in- 
fluencing its operations in one center or 
one branch have their repercussions 
elsewhere; the entire structure, if it is 
to serve world trade, must be strong and 
intimately inter-related. 

There are few countries that are im- 
pervious to the catastrophic hazards of 
fire and other insurable perils. The in- 
ternational and multilateral operation of 
insurance offers mitigation of these dis- 
turbing effects upon a community by 
providing foreign exchange at a time of 
abnormal national need. 


Facts Should Be Expressed 


All this being so, has not the time 
cqme for these facts to be boldly and 
widely expressed to the peoples of the 
world and their Governments, effec- 
tively demonstrating that every healthily 
fenciingian national economy must be 
able to call upon the services of a free 
and international insurance enterprise, 
and to assert that when any Govern 
ment artificially restricts those who are 
engaged in this business with the ob- 
ject of advantaging its own nationa’s, 
the ultimate result can only be to relay 
and impede the aspirations of that na- 
tion to maintain or strengthen its place 
in world trade? 

Moreover, I cannot believe in the 
strength and vitality of any insurance 
enterprise which has been nurtured be- 
hind the high walls of protection or in 
the glass house of discrimination. Moral 
ists have rightly questioned the worth 
there is in a cloistered virtue which 
has never been tested by temptation. 
Equally, in our business it is only in 
measuring ourselves against the chang- 
ing demands and fluctuating experience 
by which we live, that we develop that 
growing strength, experience and re- 
sponsibility that alone can make us 
effective in our special sphere of service. 

Such simple truths as these need to 
be reiterated continually until they are 
understood in every land. 


Monopoly and the Expense Ratio 


There is another cloud, another aspect 
of present-day political and economic 
thought: the possibility that a_ state 
monopoly may disregard the protection 
and service offered by an_ established 
insurance industry, mainly on the con- 
tention that the spread of risk, coup'ed 
with the monopoly’s financial resources, 
and the backing of the assumed bottom- 
less purse of the state, makes insurance 
on customary lines unnecessary. I will 
not retread ground that has already 
been covered by other commentators on 
this subject. One point does, however, 
justify reiteration. If measured in terms 
of saving a part of the premiums hith- 
erto paid in insurance cover, self insur- 
ance, so-called, may make some appeal 
But this must in the long run be out- 
weighed by the expense involved in the 
monopolies setting up their own ma- 
chinery for taking care of these matters 
and by the loss of the services and skill, 
especially in fire and accident prevention, 
offered by the insurance industry. It is 
regrettable that the National Coal Board 
of Britain has recently discarded such a 
service. As taxpayers we are entitled to 
ask the question “How sound is it 
from the British taxpayer’s point of 
view—and how expensive?” Is it feared 
that there would be some inconsistency 
in a natignalized industry resorting to 
free enterprise insurance operating as 
this is on the incentive of producing a 
profit ? 

I cannot help feeling that some of our 
financial and economic theorists would 
benefit from seeing for themselves just 
what great and lusty offspring in the 
way of powerful and free insurance in- 
dustries have developed from the seed 
planted years ago by British insurance 





in the New World and in the British 
lands across the seas. They might then 
be more complimentary to our achieve- 
ments and methods, and perhaps more 
ready to admit that expert experience 
and service must have played a major 
part in that impressive progress. 

Our predecessors in British insurance, 
with some justification, regarded them- 
selves as the exclusive world authorities 
on sound insyrance procedure. Today 
they would admit very readily, like those 
of us who travel overseas from time to 
time, that their exclusiveness has passed. 
In the great republic of the United 
States of America—that great bastion 
of private enterprise—the ablest of men 
handle its billions of imsurance cover; 
men who, like ourselves, have been 
reared on the fundamentals of our in- 
surance creed In the Dominions of 
Canada, , New Zealand and 
South Africa, one is equally impressed 
by the high integrity and expert knowl- 
edge of those who so worthily uphold 
our cherished traditions. Nor do I re 
strict this tribute to the English-speaking 
countries of the world. More than ever 
before we must observe what is moving 
in these great countries where the fu- 
ture is being faced with buoyant optim- 
ism and where there is ne trace of the 
cynicism or frustration which overhangs 
so much of the Old World. We can 
surely benefit by the fruitful exchange 
of ideas and study, and so can our 
friends overseas. What I emphasize is 
that if at one time there was a one- 





Way traffic from these islands in insur- 
ance l and capacity, this is no longer 
the case, and we all now have much to 
exchange and learn from one another 
in this sphere 





Problems in United States 


In the United States there has been 
an enormous increase in capital develop 
ment, quite apart from a steady rise in 
price levels. An acute problem is pre- 
sented by the substantial and persistent 
advances of premium income arising 
trom the greatly increased insurable 
values, and, in the casualty field, from 
the new financial responsibility laws 
governing the use of motor vehicles. 
T us difficult position confronts all com- 
panies, since in American practice a pre- 
mium reserve must be carried of 100% 
of the pro rata unexpired premium, 
without any deductions or initial over- 
head expenses. 

But the great justification of our sys- 
tem is that it is sensitive to the new 
challenges it has to face; that it has, 
within itself, the power of adaption 
and progress in a changing world. In 
the United States the insurance indus- 
try will, I am confident, develop out of 
the present strains greater financial 
strength and increased underwriting 
skill. Every factor that bears upon 
profitable insurance underwriting is ne- 
cessarily closely examined in these con- 
ditions. The adequacy of rates, ] 
acquisition and administration, 
sions in coverage- 


costs ot 
conces- 
perhaps too cheaply 
given in better days—all come under re- 
view. Selection of business takes on a 
new importance; the beneficial effects 
of efficient practice and service must 
again have their day 

In insurance more than in any other 
enterprise, it is necessary to take a long 
view. The United Kingdom hag bene- 
fited in the past from the return that 
has been earned on the insurance trans- 
actions of British operators in the 
United States, and will do so again, 
once the present testing period has 
Meanwhile, both in London and 
New York, the most alert minds that 
British and American insurance can pro- 
duce, are at work to shorten the period 
within which profitable trading is re- 
sumed. 

How interesting it has been to ob- 
serve that our United States friends are 
steadily expanding their insurance ac- 
tivities beyond their own frontiers. The 
realization that they are now entering 
areas in which, for many years, the 
British companies have rendered good 
service, is not to be deplored or re- 


passed. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Agents Told to Reject 
Commission Reductions 


ATTORNEYS PRESENT OPINIONS 





Companies Not Within Legal Rights in 
Modifying Contracts With Agents 
St. Paul haepete State 

Insurance companies are not within 
their legal rights in attempting to modify 
their contracts with agents, according to 
a legal opinion given the Insurance 
Agents Association of St. Paul and 
members of the association have been 
requested by Secretary H. S. Matteson 
to notify immediately all companies from 
whom notices of commission changes 
have been received of their intention not 
to accept them. 

“This matter must have concerted ac- 
tion of each and every member,” Mr. 
Matteson’s letter read. “Some members 
may feel the change in commissions will 
affect them but little but to get any fa- 
vorable reaction from the companies it 
is imperative all members take the same 
stand in the matter. 

“Certainly a great injustice has been 
done to our members when a company 
takes the attitude its contract with an 
agent is of so little consequence that 
one of its most important provisions can 
be amended by merely sending the agent 
a mimeographed notice.” 

Opinions of Attorneys 

In their opinion to the local board the 
attorneys, Francis J. Nahurski and Frank 

Danz, said in part: 

“The acts of the insurers constitute an 
attempt to effect a modification of their 
contracts. Such modification cannot be 
accomplished without the mutual con- 
sent of both parties. No such conseiut 
has been sought or secured. The in- 
surers are not within their rights in at- 
tempting to modify their contracts in 
this manner. 

“In the absence of consent thereto, 
the agents are not bound thereby. Un- 
less and until accepted consented to 
by them, the agents may consider their 
contracts entirely unaffected thereby. To 
avoid a possibility of later claims of im- 
plied consent, recognition of custom and 
usage in the business or of a waiver of 
their rights, the agents should be in- 
structed to forthwith individually serve 
notice of rejection of the proposals upon 
each of their companies Coches and a 
notification that they consider original 
contracts unaffected thereby and intend 
to continue to perform in accordance 
aon as heretofore.” 

\ digest of this opinion has been sent 
to all members of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents by Execu- 
tive Secretary George W. Blomgren. 
The executive committee of the state 
issociation recently went on record 
against the commission cut. 


HEADS RENSSELAER. AGENCY 


Thomas J. Connolly has resigned. from 
the New York Power & Light Corpora- 
tion to assume active direction of the 
Hickey & Connolly insurance agency at 
1 Partition Street, Rensselaer, N. Y. The 
agency was established in 1915 when 
Joseph A. Hickey and Mr. Connolly’s 
father, Thomas P. Connolly, bought the 
then existing agency of Heeran & Lith- 
gow. Mr. Hickey and the older Mr. 
Connolly are dead. 





Boyd Nominated to Head 


Boston Fire Underwriters 
Robert M. Boyd of William A. Muller 


& Co. of Boston has been nominated to 


succeed Franklin J. Connors as_presi- 
dent of the Boston Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Election of officers will take 
place on Tuesday, January 13. Robert 
S. Hoffman is nominated for vice presi- 
dent and Leo E. Tracey is named to 
reelection as secretary-treasurer. 
Nominees for the standing committees 
in 1948 are executive committee: Frank- 
lin J. Connors, Kaler, Carney, Liffler & 
Co.; Walter S. Attridge, W. 4 Attridge 


& Co.: Reginald A. Benting, Gilmour, 
Rothery & Co.; Herbert A. Kneeland, 
John Paige & Co.; Gordon W. Roaf, 


Hollis, Perrin & Kirkpatrick. 

Violations committee: Arthur J. An- 
derson, Obrion, Russell & Co.; John T. 
Keyes, Wood, Keyes & Co.; Herbert F. 
Jordan, Jordan, Read & Co.; Converse 
Hill, Brewer & Lord; Frank J. Hen- 
nessy, Frank J. Hennessy & Co. 

Hand book committee: Philip Richen- 
burg, Philip Richenburg & Co.; Hamil- 
ton L. Wood, Kinkade & Co.; Victor E. 
Gilbert, W. H. Brewster Co. 


Nassau County Assn. Changes 

Nassau County Association of Local 
Agents, Inc. chartered by the New 
York Secretary of State, March 14, 
1929, as a membership corporation, has 
filed a certificate in the office of the 
Secretary of State changing its cor- 
porate name to Nassau County Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Inc. 

The corporation has also amended its 
certificate to provide: “The membership 
of this corporation shall be limited to 
licensed insurance agents, exclusively.” 

Papers effecting the changes were 
signed by k. E. Thompson, president, 
and Frances Mantel, secretary. 


BUFFALO AGENT’S XMAS PARTY 

Chas. F. Joyce, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., held 
its forty-sixth annual Christmas party at 
Buffalo Athletic Club, December 23. 
Guests included the company’s represen- 
tatives and brokers from Niagara Falls, 
Jamestown, Olean and other sections of 
western New York. 


S. O. VANDER POEL DIES 

S. Oakley Vander Poel, vice president 
of Murray, Vander Poel & Baker, Inc., 
New York City insurance brokers, died 
last Friday morning at the age of 66 
years. He was a resident of New York 
City and is survived by his wife and 
three daughters. 
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PROTEST COMMISSION CUTS 


California Agents Ask That They Par- 
ticipate with Companies in All 
Commission Conferences 


The California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has taken a definite stand 
on commissions, and has forwarded to 
the various local associations through- 
out the state copies of a letter that has 
been forwarded to the different fire and 
casualty rating organizations in which 
the state association seeks to have the 
rating bodies permit the state associa- 
tion to participate in discussions relative 
to rating. 

This letter has been sent to these 
organizations: Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies; Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific; California 
Casualty Acquisition Cost Conference; 
Southern and Northern California Fidel- 
ity & Surety Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ence; Pacific Fire Rating Bureau; 
Casualty Insurance Association of Cali- 
fornia; National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association; National Bureau of 
Casualty Companies. 

The letter, signed by President W. B. 
Glassick of the state association, reads 
as follows: 

“The California Associations of Insur- 
ance Agents in annual convention at 
Coronado November 17, 18, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, information has been 
brought to the attention of the membe~s 
of the California Association, and, 

“Whereas, said information indicated 
that unilateral action is threatened by 
insurance companies relating to the 
commission and compensation to be al- 
lowed and paid to agents and brokers 
for the production of insurance busi- 
ness; 

“‘Now, therefore, Be it resolved that 
the members of this association con- 
demn such procedure and action with- 
out this association and its members 
being first given an opportunity to pre- 
sent data and information as to their 
cost of operation and doing business, to 
the end that a fair and equitable de- 
cision on such matters be arrived at.’ 

3eing fully committed to the prin- 
ciples that all commission matters are 
of equal importance to companies and 
agents under the American Agency 
System, and should be the subject of 
free discussions between the parties in- 
volved, we respectfully and urgently re- 
quest that we be advised of and afforded 
the opportunity to participate in such 
discussions.” 

Enclosed with letter to the local as- 
sociations is a copy of the letter sent 
to all agents in California by the North 
America Group, the closing paragraph 
calls attention of the agents that “it 
now appears that a revision of commis- 
sions in the near future is inevitable.” 


OPPOSE COMMISSION CUTS 

Clifford C. Jackson, head of the Clif- 
ford C. Jackson Insurance Agency of 
Mountain Grove, as president of the 
Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents, has sent a vigorous protest to 
Charles W. Ohlsen, president, Western 
Underwriters Association, in Chicago, 
against the action of certain companies 
in reducing commission on extended 
coverage, stating: “We, in Missouri, are 
strictly opposed to this reduction with- 
out being consulted.” 
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Kansas Agents Oppose 


Commission Reductions 


The executive committee of the Kansas 
Association of Insurance Agents meet- 
ing at the first gathering of the year 
at Wichita December 17-18 adopted a 
six point resolution on the windstorm 
and extended coverage commission re- 
duction reaching the conclusion that the 
action of certain companies in so notify- 
ing their agents of this commission re- 
duction is ill-considered and unjustified 
for the six reasons listed. 

Wichita was selected for the twenty- 
eighth annual convention and the dates 
of October 20-22 were set. 

The six reasons given for opposing 
windstorms and extended coverage com- 
mission reductions are briefly as follows: 

Such is a violation of the agency con- 
tract in that action by the compe nies 
is unilateral; reduction in agency income 
is made in the face of rising personal 
and agency expenses: higher, rather 
than lower, commissions are justified be- 
cause the large number of losses calls 
for extensive agency service on these 
lines ; the idea of extended coverage busi- 
ness was sold to the public by agents 
over a period of years and now that the 
coverage is widely bought it is unfair to 
penalize agents for their industry; 
agents are opposed to companies picking 
out particular lines for commission 
changes without considering the com- 
mission problem as a whole; a united 
front in the insurance business is essen- 
tial to meet national problems, a unity 
which cannot be achieved if companies 
deliberately antagonize their producers 
by cutting the latter’s income. 





New Jersey Agents Name 


Members of Committees 


President Alfred C. Sinn of the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents 
has announced the following committee 
members to serve during 1947: 


Aviation: John C. Conklin, Jr., Hack- 
ensack. 

ore Russell E. Stevens, New- 
ark. 

Finance: Herbert L. Brooks, Newark. 

Fire and accident prevention: Wil- 
liam F. Turner, Jersey City. 

Membership: W. Russell, Massey, 
Trenton. 

Public relations: John C. Conklin, Sr., 
Hackensack. 

Rural agents: James C. Jamieson, 
Hackettstown 


rade association: 
man, Newark. 
Sub-Committees 
Bank - Agent - Auto: Richard J. Clark, 
Camden. 
Branch office: 
Newark. 
Casualty and compensation: 
F. Walton, Trenton. 


Stacey C. Ober- 


William D. O’Gorman, 


Edward 


Conference: Alfred C. Sinn, Clifton. 
Program: H. Earl Munz, Paterson. 
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33 Conflagrations in 
1947 Set New Record 

$100,000,000 PROPERTY LOSS 

Estimated 840,000 Fires This Year 


Expected to Bring Loss For 1947 
Close to $700,000,000 Mark 





The United States suffered more con- 
flagrations during 1947 than in any other 
vear in its history, it is stated by the 
National Board of Fire 
estimates of annual fire loss showed that 


Underwriters. 


there were thirty-three major fires dur- 
involving a million 
compared 


ing the year, each 
damage or 
with twenty-eight conflagrations in 1946, 


1945 


lollars more, 


twenty-six in and twenty-five in 
1944, 

The thirty-three conflagrations of 1947 
caused total estimated property damage 
of more than $100,000,000, approximately 
one-seventh of the total U.S. fire loss, 
which the National Board estimates will 
approach $700,000,000 for the year. This 
is the highest annual loss recorded in 
any nation in peactime. By comparison, 
the two-year German blitz on Great 
Britain caused an estimated $400,000,000 


property loss. 
Texas City and Maine Disasters 


The ammonium nitrate explosion at 
Texas City last April 16 and 17 was the 
greatest fire disaster of the year, killing 
more than 500 persons, injuring 3,000 
more, and causing property damage of 
more than $32,000,000. 

The Maine forest fires in October re- 
sulted in two conflagrations in addition 
to great property damage in widespread 
fires in many parts of the state. One 
conflagration was at Bar Harbor, where 
property loss was estimated at $6,000,000, 
and another at Kennebunk Port, with an 
estimated $2,000,000 loss. The damage to 
forest lands, watershed, wildlife and tim- 
ber lands cannot be estimated. 

These disasters, with their huge num- 
bers of losses, necessitated emergency 
action by the fire insurance companies 
who were called on to pay them. Using 
a previously prepared catastrophe plan, 
the National Board set up an office at 
Texas City while the fires there were 
still burning, and began bringing insur- 
ance adjusters in from all parts of the 
country. This office cleared more than 
3,000 claims within six weeks. In Maine 
the fire insurance companies sent crews 
of adjusters, who literally followed in the 
footsteps of the fire fighters, in effort to 
bring insurance aid as quickly as pos- 
sible to the forest fire areas. 


Hurricanes 


In addition to fire claims, more than 
60,000 claims resulted from the Florida 
and Gulf coast hurricanes last Septem- 
ber, and National Board catastrophe plan 
offices were set up in half a dozen cities. 
These claims were payable under fire 
insurance policies with the extended cov- 
erage endorsement protecting against 
loss due to windstorm. 

Third greatest disaster of the year was 
an oil tanker explosion in Los Angeles 
Harbor last June which burned the 
tanker, six berths and two warehouses 
before the Los Angeles fire department, 
operating under its disaster emergency 
plan, controlled it. Damage was esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. 

Two disastrous pier fires hit New York 
harbor during 1947, The first in January, 
burned a railroad pier in Weehawken, 
N. J., causing damage of $6,000,000. In 
September fire broke out in a pier in 
lower Manhattan, and burned for nearly 
a week despite all efforts to extinguish 
it. The damage was estimated as high 
as $5,000,000. 

Feed Mill Losses 

The government’s drive to save grain to 
feed Europe suffered severely from fire 
losses. Several grain and feed mill fires 
were of conflagration magnitude. In 
Tacoma, Wash., last January, fire raced 
through a mill and elevator group con- 
taining 400,000 bushels of grain, and 


California Commissioner Explains 
New Provisions for Rate Regulation 





DOWNEY 


WALLACE K. 


Bulletin No. 73, relative to the Califor- 
nia rate regulatory law, has been issued 
by Insurance Commissioner Wallace K 
Downey and mailed to all admitted fire, 
casualty and inland marine insurers. He 
also encloses a copy of the law (Chapter 
805, Statutes of 1947) and calls particular 
attention to eight significant features of 
the law. They read: 

“1. It prohibits, without qualification, 
unfairly It is the 
position of this Department that this un- 
qualified language prohibits unfair dis- 
risks 


discriminatory rates. 


crimination between within the 





loss. In Columbus, 

on the day following com- 
repairs from another fire 
twenty months earlier, fire broke out 
again, destroying a six-story mill. In 
November a $2,000,000 feed mill fire in 
Pennington, N. J., burned thousands of 
bushels of grain. Smaller fires on farms, 
in elevators and mills destroyed millions 
of bushels more. 

The housing supply got a_ setback 
when fire destroyed a $1,000,000 factory 
in Austin, Texas, that was making 400 
prefs tbricated houses a month. 

Some fires threatened whole towns. A 
tank overflowed in Minot, N. D., 
spilling burning gasoline into 


causing $2,500,000 
Ohio, in July, 
pletion of 


gasoline 
last July, 


the business district. A grain elevator 
and six business buildings were de- 
stroyed. In Eastport, Me., last May fire 


in a pearl essence plant swept through 
two sardine canneries, a grocery ware- 
house, a dwelling and two wharves. 

The list of lesser fires would be almost 


endless, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters stating that the number 
probably exceeds 840,000, the estimate 


for 1946. 


same classification and unfair discrimi- 
nation between classifications. 

“2. It prohibits excessive and inade- 
quate rates, as therein described, specify- 
ing as one of the necessary ‘elements 
to a finding of excessiveness the absence 
of a reasonable degree of competition in 
the area with respect to the classification 
to which a rate is applicable. It is the 
position of this Department that bona 
fide competition necessarily includes 
competition in rates or premiums, or 
both. 

“3. It does not require or permit the 
filing of rates, rating schedules or sys- 
tems, underwriting rules, or policy or 
bond forms with the Commissioner. 

Forbids Agreements on Rates 

“4. It permits action in concert be- 
tween insurers with respect to specified 
matters only by and through licensed rat- 
ing organinzations or registered advisory 
organizations, joint underwriting or re- 
insurance groups, subject to and in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the statute. 

“5. It permits consistent and intermit- 
tent use of the rates, rules and forms 
of rating and advisory organizations, but 
positively prohibts agreements to adhere 
to such rates or forms. 

“6. It prohibits rating organizations 
from having 6r adopting any Tule or 
exacting an agreement requiring such 
adherence. 


“7. Its principal instrumentality of 
enforcement is the power of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner to make visitational 
examinations of insurers, rating and 
advisory organizations and joint under- 
writing or reinsurance groups, and their 
rates, rules and forms, at the expense of 
the examinee, and to hold public hear- 
ings as the result of such examinations, 
public complaints or other information. 


“oo requires every insurer, rating 
or advisory organization and joint under- 
writing or reinsurance group to maintain 
reasonable records (of a type and kind 
reasonably adapted to its method of 
operation) of its experience or the expe- 
rience of its members and all the data, 
statistics or other information collected 
or used by it in connection with the 
rates, rating plans, rating systems, un- 
derwriting rules, policy or bond forms 
surveys or inspections made or used by 
it so that such records will be available 
at all reasonable times to enable the 
Commissioner to determine compliance.” 

He then calls attention, again, to Bul- 
lletin No. 72 in which he held that poli- 
cies effective after January 1 must come 
under the provisions of the statute. 

He further says that the burden of 
compliance with the statute rests with 
the insurers, organizations or groups and 
that they “will be expected to be in a 
position at all times to exhibit or explain 
to the Commissioner or his examiners 
the system of classification upon which 
its rates or rating systems are predi- 
cated.” He encloses a questionnaire de- 
signed to disclose how many different 
systems of classifications of risks are in 
use, and asks that it be returned on or 
before January 15, 1948. 
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Duffus Named by “Field” 
As “Man of the Year” 


Roy A. Duffus, for nineteen years sec- 
retary and casualty manager of the 
James Johnston Agency, Rochester, N, 
Y., chairman of the casualty committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and executive vice presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, has been awarded the 
annual designation of “Man of the 
Year” for the fire and casualty insur- 
ance industry for 1947 by the editors 
of The Insurance Field, it was an- 
nounced in the January 2 issue by Edi- 
tor and Publisher Fred C. Crowell, Jr. 

“At few times in the history of the 
insurance business has a local agent ac- 
complished so much for the good of the 
entire industry,” The Field’s announce- 
ment says. “Mr. Duffus has been mainly 
responsible for the vastly improved rela- 
tions between the casualty companies 
and their agents. Through his untiring 
efforts, both companies and agents un- 
derstand much better each other’s di- 
verse viewpoints and pi oblems. For the 
first time in the history of the casualty 
business, for example, the producers are 
consulted in advance, as a matter of 
policy, before radical changes are made 
in coverages or procedure. This new 
and refreshing policy is primarily the 
result of the efforts of Mr. Duffus, who 
has labored unrelentingly, and without 
hope of reward, for this type of coopera- 
tion and coordination which is today 
producing such excellent results.” 


Doolittle ‘Supt. Survey 
Dept. of Aetna Group 


H. J. Doolittle, who joined the Aetna 
Insurance Group in January, 1946, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
survey department, according to an an- 
nouncement by President W. Ross Mc- 
Cain. 

Mr. Doolittle is an engineer and prior 
to enlistment in the United States Navy, 
was employed in a professional capacity 
by a local insurance company and by 
city, state and Goverenment agencies. 
He holds a master’s degree in civil 
engineering from Harvard University. 
He is licensed by the State of Connecti- 
cut as a professional engineer and be- 
longs to both the National and the 
Connecticut Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

During the war Mr. Doolittle served 
as assistant officer under Rear Admiral 
Stanley V. Parker, captain of the Port 
of New York in charge of port security 
and later, after attending Navy Fire 
Damage Control and Gasoline Handling 
served as lieutenant commander 
f “Hornet” as 


schools, 
aboard the aircraft carrier 
damage control officer. 


TO HONOR N. R. JOHNSON 

In recognition of his six and a half 
years of service as Insurance Commi:- 
sioner of Minnesota, Newell R. Johnson 
will be honored at a large All-Industry 
dinner given by the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Minnesota at the St. Paul Hote, 
January 19. Charles F. Liscomb of Du- 
luth, past president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, will be 
toastmaster and the guest speaker wil! 
be Pierce Butler, Jr., St. Paul attorney 
George W. Wells, Jr., is president of the 
federation. 
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“C. QO. D. Box” Used by Local Agency: 
Has Eliminated Collection Problems 


How one agency has _ successfully 
eliminated problems of collection is told 
by Special Agent John M. Hoffman of 
the Hartford Fire at Erie, Pa. in the 
current issue of The Hartford Agent, 
monthly publication of that large fire- 
casualty group. Mr. Hoffman believes 
that the method used by this agent is 
so worthy of general acceptance that 
he describes it in detail as follows: 

“Recently while talking shop with one 
of our prominent agents in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, we got onto the subject 
of collections. His system is so simple 
in its operation and yet so thorough, 
that he has had to mark off only $240 
in bad accounts over the past twenty 
years. That, in itself, is somewhat amaz- 
ing, and becomes more so when it is 
known that this agent’s combined gross 
annual income approaches, if not ex- 
ceeds, six figures. 

“It is difficult sometimes for us to 
understand how the other fellow can ad- 
vance a certain practice and make it so 
effective when, try as we may, our own 
efforts seem to fall short of their 
mark. Particularly is this true when it 
comes to the old bug-a-boo—collections. 
Therefore, when we find an unusual situ- 
ation such as this, it warrants special 
attention, in order to find out just what 
makes the system click. 


One-Man Agency 


“To begin with, there is nothing out 
of the ordinary about this agency . . 
it might well be one of thousands loc: ated 
in the center of a trading area serving 
possibly 50,000 people. It was originated 
by its present owner; is a one-man 
agency; and was started from scratch. 
The owner-manager is well endowed 
with a profound respect for the better 
things of life, has high principles and 
a deep sense of honesty, coupled with 
an unflinching way of seeing to it that 
things are done in the right and proper 
manner. His clientele is a cross section 
of the insurance-buying public, but 
above average, by his own choice. For 
the sake of convenience, let’s call him 
Mr. Hartford. 

“During the early life of the agency, 
Mr. Hartford learned a number of les- 
sons—the hard way. One of his first 
prospects, after he had elaborately ex- 
plained the coverage of a policy in de- 
tail, asked him to return a few days 
later. When he did so, the lady told 
him that she had given the order to 
a competitor, as she had never heard 
of the company he represented. This 
started him on a search for the best 
companies he could obtain, nationally 
advertised organizations well known to 
the public, and whose reputations had 
been built on good service, prompt and 
equitable adjustments, and ‘whose finan- 
cial structures were of the soundest. 


Underwrites Insureds 


“Having equipped himself with the 

best tools to work with, he then gave 
thought to the best way to write his 
business. He puts it this way:—‘So I 
started to underwrite my insureds first, 
then my risks. Now, we always know 
the people with whom we are dealing. 
If we don’t know them, we look into 
their background before putting them 
on the books. If we can’t get a good 
report on them, then we don’t write their 
business. In other words, we underwrite 
the same as the companies do. We 
anticipate our loss before it happens.’ 
_ “At this point in our conversation I 
interrupted. ‘How closely,’ I asked, ‘do 
you follow the practices which are ad- 
vocated by your companies?’ ‘Very 
closely,’ was his reply. ‘For example, 
take the physical side of a risk. If it’s 
not good enough for the company. cer- 
tainly it’s not good enough for me.’ 

“After a while, I got back to the 
subject of collections and Mr. Hartford 
smiled. ‘What collections?’ he asked. 
‘We have no difficulty with our ac- 


counts!’ And then came the amazing 
statement—‘Why, John, we have only 
marked off $240 in bad accounts in 
the past twenty years. The secret, if 
you can call it that, lies in the fact that 
first, we choose our customers, and sec- 
ondly, we attempt to operate a cash 
business and by our own prompt pay- 
ment of bills, illustrate to a good num- 
ber of our clients how it should be done. 

“Those people with whom we do not 
have any dealings understand that when 
they do not pay us the premium on their 
policy, this premium has already been 
paid by me, to the company that writes 
the policy. You know, it is always em- 
barrassing when you have to ask for 
money, if not to the other fellow, then to 
yourself. So I eliminate the source of 
most of this embarrassment by my 
C:0:D: Box. 

C.O.D. Box 

“At this point Mr. Hartford pulled 
out of his desk a small, envelope size, 
index box. In it were filed three en- 
velopes on which were the name of 
the insured and several notations. Each 
contained a completed policy. Hartford 
went on: ‘For example, take this ac- 
count of Mr. X. In 1946 I wrote an 
automobile policy for him and had con- 
siderable difficulty collecting the full 
premium. Numerous calls were neces- 
sary to collect the account and these 
details were recorded for future refer- 
ence. This year, when renewal time 
came, we wrote the policy just as we 
did last year, but put it here in the 
‘Cc. O. D. Box.” Then I called him up 
and the gist of the conversation was 
ncunethine like this: 

‘*‘Mr. X, you probably recall that last 
year we had a little difficulty in connec- 
tion with your automobile policy. You 
were troubled and I was upset. In fact, 
things almost reached the point where 
our friendship was jeopardized. Now 
Joe, you know I’ve known you and val- 
ued your friendship for many years, so 
when such a thing occurs it makes both 
of us feel pretty bad. So this year we’re 
going to handle it in a little different 
manner. I’ve already written the policy 
and am going to hold it here in the 
office. If you'd like to pay for the policy, 
send your check along and I’ll immedi- 
ately deliver it.’ 

‘Tf you feel you can only pay for a 
portion of the premium, send that and 
I'll apply it to your account. Within 
the next thirty days, send me the balance 
and then I'll deliver your policy. In this 
way neither of us will become involved to 
the extent that we were last year. If this 
plan doesn’t appeal to you, why let’s call 
it a day, and you can feel free to give 
the policy to some other agent. If 
you do that, when we meet, and we do 
meet quite frequently, we'll still be 
friends. Now what do you think about 
it? 

Second Calls Seldom Necessary 

“Tn approaching our customer in this 
manner, he can’t do much else but ac- 
cept the plan. Well, in the course of a 
few days, I received a credit to the 
account and entered it here on the face 
of the envelope, as you see. Usually 
within the next thirty days I receive the 
balance and I don’t doubt that it will 
happen in this instance. It doesn’t often 
take a second phone call. When I re- 
ceive the balance I deliver the policy 
and give him the same courteous treat- 
ment all my clients receive.’ 

“Now I don’t know that there is 
anything unusual about this method, 
but something makes it work. My last 
charge-off was on April 10, 1913 in the 
amount of $40 and the funny part of 
that was, that in October of the same 
year, we collected the $40 by calling 
the matter to the insured’s attention 
when delivering another policy.’ 

‘“‘T sincerely believe that by strictly 


(Continued on Page 24) 








Help in Easing 
the 
Capacity Problem 


The resistance of companies, to the flood of offerings of 
larger and larger lines today, results not only from the strain 
on surplus about which we read so much but also from the 
burning rate of our country's property which has reached 
the point where the underwriter is skeptical of almost any 


new offering. 


In his daily contact with the property owner, the agent who 
is informed on fire prevention and protection and does not 
hesitate to use his knowledge, can contribute greatly to a 
reduction in this loss and thus do much to revise the under- 


writers’ point of view. 


The agency plant is the most effective medium through which 


to spread the gospel of conservation of property from fire. 
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Underwriters Salvage Major Part of 
Costly Salmon Cargo From Pacific 


interesting stories 


undertaken 


One of the 
lealing with 
by ocean marine underwriters deals with 
recovery of a large part of a valuable 
-hoice cargo of canned salmon which 
waters off the Pacific 
The loss paid ran into 


most 
salvage work 


went down in 
Coast in August. 
millions of dollars, but the underwriters 
finally two-thirds 
valued at 


were rewarded when 


of the total cargo, originally 


$3,500,000, was taken from the sea and 
hauled to canneries at Seattle, Friday 
Harbor in the San Juan Islands and 
Semiahmoo near Blaine, Wash. There 


the salmon was recanned in preparation 
for sale in the markets of the world. 

How this job of recovery was com- 
pleted in about two months from date 
of sinking of the vessel Diamond Knot 
is told by E. O. Scharetg, of the marine 
claims department of the Fireman's 
Fund at the home office in San Fran- 
cisco, in the December issue of The 
Fireman’s Fund Record, monthly publi- 
cation of the group. This colorful story 
of the efficiency and determination of 
the marine insurance business is pre- 
sented by Mr. Scharetg as follows: 

Dramatic Story 

The story is dramatic because it por- 
trays the vision and courage of the un- 
derwriters who, after sustaining a cargo 
loss of approximately $3,500,000, elected 
to appropriate a sizable fortune for a 
hazardous attempt to recover a portion 
of their heavy loss and at the same time 
restore to the world’s critic: ally depleted 
food markets as much as possible of 
this cargo consisting of 7,400,000 cans 
of much needed Alaska salmon. 

The story is dramatic because it por- 
trays the talent and ingenuity of the 
marine engineer, who in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, de- 
vised and directed an operation which 
took from the bottom of the sea a 
precious food cargo which otherwise 
would have been left to rot and waste 


away. The story is dramatic because it 
portrays the skill, daring and sheer 
nerve of divers, riggers, welders, crane- 


men and many more members of a great 


team who fought rele ntlessly against 
strong tides, vicious currents and other 
angry forces of nature which appeared 


determined to help keep this precious 
cargo in its watery grave. 

Our story has its beginning in mid- 
August’of the year, at a time when the 
irritable waters forming the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca were hidden from view by 
a low, almost impenetrable fog. On 
these waters bound for Seattle was the 
5,525-ton Ms Diamond Knot. In_ her 
holds was stored a rich cargo of choice 
salmon that had been taken from the 
cold waters of Bristol Bay, Alaska; 
processed and canned to make up a 
catch valued at nearly $3,500,000. Nearby 
was the outward bound  10,681-ton 
freighter Fenn Victory. 


Collision on August 14 


A distress call was received from these 
somber waters at about 2 a.m. August 14. 
In answer to this call, captain and crew 
of the Mathilda Foss and the Foss 21, 
tugs of the Foss Launch and Tug Co. 
of Tugboat Annie fame, sighted the 
Diamond Knot and Fenn Victory at a 
place about six and one-half mi'es off 
Ediz Hook. In the, black, swirling 
waters and curtain-like fog, the two dis- 
abled ships appeared as monsters locked 
together in a death grip, drifting west 
on a strong current. The Fenn Victory 
had rammed and cut its way into the 
Diamond Knot at its starboard side be- 
tween number two and three holds. 
Rescue crews fought to free the Dia- 
mond Knot and as the work went on, it 
was obvious the inflicted wound was 
fatal. 

Death came fast for 


the Diamond 


Knot. She was eventually cut free from 
the grip of the Fenn Victory. Two tow 
lines were fastened in an attempt to 
tow her away from the deep, swift 
waters of the Straits of Juan de Fuca 
to shallow, protective Crescent Bay on 
the Olympic peninsula. But at 9:50 
a.m., the great ship was literally sucked 
down by the vicious currents that run 


their course near Tongue Point reef. 
In a tragic death scene, the heavily 


loaded ship rolled on her side and dis- 
appeared from sight under 135 feet of 
water. On the bottom she rested on 
her starboard side with her mast and 
tangled rigging reaching out toward the 
tranquil beach at Crescent Bay—not 
more than five hundred yards away. 


Claims Settled Quickly 

A survey of salvage possibilities was 
ordered immediately. First at hand, 
however, was the important business of 
indemnifying those assureds who had 
sustained cargo losses of tremendous 
proportions. Among these were some 
of the world’s largest food processors 
and packers. Evidence of the good faith 
and service provided by the underwrit- 
ers is recorded as follows: Claim in the 
amount of $982,258 was paid jointly to 
one of the principal assureds by the Sea 
Insurance Co. and Fireman’s Fund who 
with their reinsurers shared the busi- 
ness for this shipper. In quick succes- 
sion a second assured presented claim to 
Fireman’s Fund and was paid in full the 
amount, $2,053,365. 

Four days later the third principal 
assured made claim to Fireman’s Fund 
and was paid in the amount of $369,767. 
Each instance of payment of these large 
claims represented the prompt and 
wholehearted support of reinsuring un- 
derwriters. 

There were some who felt that the 
death of the Diamond Knot could only 
have as an epilogue a still more tragic 
story of terrible waste. She had taken 
her precious food cargo with her to a 
place where undersea operations could 
only be attempted under the greatest of 
difficulties. The fast ebbing tides and 
running currents off Tongue Point were 
the strongest to be found in all of the 
Straits. It was here that the Straits 
narrowed to form a neck through which 
the waters raced back and forth from 
their place in the Straits of Georgia and 
Puget Sound and the sea. Undersea op- 
erations under such conditions could 
certainly end in failure. 

Salvage Operations Started 

Some found in these challenging diffi- 
culties the fighting chance to take back 
from the sea a veritable treasure to be 
valued not only in money, but in its 
immeasurable worth to a world in dire 
need of food. Among those who recog- 
nized this challenge were Richard _ T. 
Saunders, manager of our northwest 
marine branch, and Assistant Marine 
Secretary Arnold R. Bowhay. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Bowhay, the under- 
writers, with the acquiescence of all re- 
insurers, commissioned Walter Martig- 
noni of Pillsbury & Martignoni, marine 
engineers, to direct salvage operations. 
Martignoni’s long, highly successful ca- 
reer had made him well versed in the 
ways of the sea, and he, above all, was 
capable of devising and supervising the 


best means of bringing the sunken 
treasure to the surface. 

First task at hand was to securely 
anchor a salvage barge over the ill-fated 
Diamond Knot, from which operations 
could be directed. No easy task at best, 
this preliminary operation added diffi- 


culties when divers reported that the 
floor stretching out from the rocks off 
Tongue Point was formed of gravel. 
Anchors, no matter how large or heavy, 
frequently slip from their places when 
sunk in gravel. 

Martignoni and his crew supplied by 





the Foss Launch and Tug Co., strung 
from the salvage barge an elaborate 
network of steel-wire and iron chains to 
which there were attached eleven large 
anchors ranging in weight from 3,000 to 
6,000 pounds. When these mammoth 
anchors were dropped into the sea, their 
wire and chain lines were pulled taut 
and made secure by four logging 
winches which had been placed on the 
far ends of the salvage barge. Obstacle 
one had been overcome. 


Syphon System Used 


During his career, Martignoni had re- 
tricved sunken cargo by putting to work 
the very waters that sought to hold it. 
It was with such a scheme he decided 
to pit his skill against the turbulent 
and possessive waters covering the Dia- 
mond Knot. He fashioned two twelve- 
inch pipes of metal and rubber into 
which air would be forced, creating a 


syphon that would literally suck the 
valuable cargo from the sunken ship. 
Close to the underwater end of this 


giant syphon, below a second manifold, 
be designed four openings through which 
water at more than 150-pound pressure 
would be jetted, to burst on and rip 
open the cartons containing the canned 
salmon. Once free from these cartons, 
it was hoped the one-pound cans would 
be drawn to the end of the underwater 
“vacuum-cleaner” to be pulled up and 
deposited on receiving scows held along- 
side the salvage barge. 

Over and above the technical prob- 
lems that might be solved in diligent 
study, there remained to be contended 
with, the unpredictable, often destruc- 
tive antics of weather and sea. The 
sky held signs of approaching winter 
with its strong winds that would sweep 
heavy seas against equipment and men. 
Calendars for the months to come 
showed fast-changing tides that in their 
run would buckle and tear the syphon 
pipe line. There was no time to lose. 

Work became intense. From the Ta- 
coma, Seattle and Port Angeles yards 
of Foss Launch and Tug Co., men and 
equipment were assembled at Crescent 
Bay. From California, material was ob- 
tained and hauled from which the sy- 
phon line would be fashioned. Special 
Navy patent underwater cutting rods 
to cut the steel shell plating and heavy 
framing of the sunken ship, were flown 
from Washington, D. C. 

To ports throughout the Pacific Coast 
urgent calls were sent, instructing the 
best available undersea divers to travel 
by air to the scene of the disaster. On 
the salvage barge had been assembled 
cranes with giant booms and cables to 
lower into place the 140-foot syphon 
pipes. Mammoth air compressors, jet 
pumps, welding machines, iliumination 
plants, logging winches—in all, twenty- 
seven pieces of vital machinery with 
gas-driven engines were strategically 
placed on the barge. 


Under the direction of 32-year-old 


master diver Arthur Walter McCray, 
there was added to the machinery on 
hand, decompression chambers, divers 


suits and helmets, miles of air and com- 
munication lines, lead belts and shoes, 
and all the accessories which make up 
the grotesque uniform that enables men 
to breathe and work under water. 


Complicated Equipment 


Stakes in the battle were climbing 
high. More than $120,000 had been ex- 
pended on equipment alone. Expenses 
for each day added steadily several 
thousand dollars to the amounts already 
expended. There was much to lose. 

McCray and his divers climbed down 
the ladder attached on the side of the 
salvage barge, to drop below the waters 
to the upper side of the Diamond Knot. 
At Martignoni’ s direction, a 9 x 15 foot 
opening was cut through the shell plat- 
ing and web frames covering lower num- 
ber two hold, where 38,607 cases of sal- 
mon were stored. Martignoni’s “vacuum 
cleaner” was off the drafting board and 
held in place between the salvage and 
receiving barge. 

On deck the divers’ attendants, with 
the communication phones pressed hard 





against their ears, transmitted informa- 
tion from the divers below to the crane 
operators, who lowered the giant sy- 
phon. Below, the divers guided the end 
of the syphon into the hole made in the 
ship. Inside the ship, other divers had 
made their way to the cargo and with 
stevedore hooks had ripped open a num- 
ber of water soaked cartons. 


Success! 


Then, in the din of noise created by 
the powerful motors on the salvage 
barge, orders were given to release air 
into the manifold of the lowered syphon 
line. There was anxiety in the eyes of 
Martignoni and his men as they watched 
the great syphon pipe-line twist and 
turn in the water under the force of 
air and pressure. Its long neck stretch- 
ing out of the water and over the re- 
ceiving barge shook from side to side. 
Suddenly, from this neck there exploded 
a charge of water and foam which glis- 
tened in the sun as it cascaded to the 
barge below. Then, the foam gave way 
to more water until finally a tremen- 
dous flow filled the entire opening of 
the syphon-line and geysered over the 
barge. In the stream were shining, gold- 
colored cans of salmon! 


Martignoni and his men had won 
the first round in the battle against the 
sea. Ahead were sixty days and nights 
of the grim conflict. In the log of Cap- 
tain Loring Hyde, former salvage mas- 
ter of the USS Discoverer and an as- 
sistant to Martignoni, were written a 
score of stories of the defeats and 
victories which followed. . Tuesday, 
September 10. Strong S. W. wind and 
sea made up. Lines let go on receiving 
scow to tow into bay for shelter. Se- 
cured syphon, unhooked cranes, low- 
ered booms. Saturday, September 27 
Tide ebbing, divers forced up. Wednes- 


day, October 1. Sixth receiving scow 
with estimated 336,000 salvaged cans 
left for Friday Harbor. Tuesday. Octo- 
ber 7. Sudden blow, rough sea; west 


syphon broken. Due to strong ebb, pipe 
could not be lifted. Delay of three t 
four hours. Monday, October 13. Twelfth 
scow with estimated 300,000 cans left 
for cannery. ne 

The words of Loring Hyde’s log were 
cold and factual, but the incidents he 
reported made up the despair of rig- 
gers who would sweat and toil to secure 
a line only to have it snapped in two 
by a rolling, defiant sea; the anxiety 
and worry of divers’ tenders who jab- 
bered nervously through communication 
lines to their wards working among a 
thousand dangers under a wall of sea; 
the cold and weariness that overcame 
crane operators who sat in their place 
through long nights of piercing winds 
and heavy rains; the courage and 


stamina of barrel-chested divers who, 
after being forced too quickly from the 
sea by raging currents, were rushed 


into decompression chambers to escape 
the “bends,” their most dreaded dis- 
ease; the exhilaration of those who saw 
the fighting sea relax momentarily in 
battle permitting the giant syphon to 
pour out 200 gallons of water and 1,000 
cans of salmon per minute. 

Each day and night of the conflict 
brought Martignoni and his men closer 
to final victory. A second syphon was 
lowered into number three hold -to suck 
at its cargo. Seon the port side of the 
Diamond Knot was almost cut away and 
the two great syphons were moved from 
hold to hold to take from the sea the 
precious cargo of food which it had 
almost come to regard as its own. 


ADJUSTING FIRM CHANGE 
The name of the twenty-five-year-old 
independent fire and automobile insur- 
ance adjustment firm of Donald & Don- 
ald in the Prudential 3uffalo, 
N. Y., was changed January 1 to Donald 
& Stone. the firm are 
Robert E. Donald and Truman L. Stone. 
Mr. Donald and his father, the late J. M 
Donald, Mr. Stone 
has been a partner since 1943. 


Building, 


Partners of 


founded the business 
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New England States Adopt $7.50 as 


Minimum Premium for Fire Policies 


Minimum premiums on fire insurance 
policies have been increased from $5 to 
$7.50 in the New England field, according 
to a manual amendment of the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating Associ- 
ation, issued this week. The change is 
effective in Maine, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, but 
not New Hampshire. For the first time 
a “private dwelling” is defined in the 
manual and the broadened dwelling and 
contents form is made available to cover 
three and four-family dwellings. 

In New York State no action has been 
taken to increase the minimum premium 
but suggestions have been made to re- 
tain $5 for one year policies with pro- 
portionate increases for two, three, four 
and five year policies. 

For extended coverage and vandalism 
endorsements there is a minimum pre- 
mium of $1 each so that a fire policy 
with the two endorsements will hence- 
forth in New England cost at least $9.50. 


Dwelling Defined 


The new rule defining dwelling prop- 
erty is as follows: ae 
“1, A private dwelling is a building 


occupied for dwelling purposes by not 
more than four families. Items covering 
on or in private poses ath at the private 
dwelling rate must limit the occupancy 
to dwelling purposes by not more than 
four families. 

“2. An apartment dwelling (or apart- 
ment house) is a building occupied for 
dwelling purposes by more than four 
families. Items covering on or in apart- 
ment dwellings at class rates must state 
the number of apartments. 
“3. An apartment is a suite of rooms 
designed for the occupancy of one fam- 
ily for dwelling purposes, whether on a 
single floor or on more than one floor.” 

The disclaimer clause must still be used 
on these three and four-family dwell- 
ings, however, and until new forms are 
printed including the clause, it must be 
attached to policies covering such risks. 

The new broad dwelling forms being 
printed have been rearranged to sim- 
plify the work of policy-writers in 
agency offices. While the provisions are 
not changed, the layout of the form 
is being revised to make it possible to 


fill in all the blanks in one trip through 
the typewriter, using standard sized car- 
bon paper. 


Short Rate Table Adopted 


The rating association has adopted the 
new and more liberal short rate table, 
recently recommended for natioriwide 
use by fire and casualty organizations. 
The change requires a complete revi- 
sion of the team’ rules on cancellation 


and short-term insurance. 

The rule on consequential loss and 
damage insurance for garment manufac- 
turing is completely revised to bring 
it up to date and now provides two 
loss and damage assumption clauses 
and one consequential loss and damage 


exemption clause for clothing policies. 

The rule on unearned premium insur- 
ance is revised to provide that this form 
of insurance may be written only by 
means of an endorsement and not by 
a separate policy. 


Replacement Cost Insurance 


A new rule in the manual provides for 
the writing of replacement cost insur- 
ance to cover on buildings for the differ- 
ence between the actual cash value and 
the actual cost of repairs or replacement 
without deduction for depreciation. The 
prescribed endorsement covers at the 
100% coinsurance clause rate. 

The rule on the single state reporting 
form A is revised in several minor re 
spects, and a “deficiency of insurance” 
rule is added. A similar change is made 
in the rule for the single state average 
rate reporting form. No. 1, and a new 
section provides that policies for this 
form of insurance may be written by 


companies only and not by agency 
offices. 

Acting under the new rate regulatory 
laws, the rating association has added a 
new section to its rule on stamping office 
procedure, Execeutive Manager Benja- 
min M. Hermes announced. The new 
provision reads as follows: 

“Tf any insurer does not within 60 
days from the date of the notice fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence to the rating 
association of the correction of any error 
or omission previously called to its at- 
tention by the rating association, it shall 
be the duty of the rating association 
to notify the Insurance Commissioner 
thereof.” 


Aims to Close Gap Between 


Classroom and Ins. Field 

The of the Illinois 
Insurance Society was held on December 
17 at the University of Illinois Y.M.C.A. 
at Urbana. Approximately seventy per- 
were including about 


inaugural dinner 


sons present, 


thirty-five regular University of Illinois 


commerce students and thirty-five IlIli- 
nois insurance men_ representing the 
various insurance associations in the 


state. 

Principal speakers at the dinner in- 
cluded Dean Howard Bowen of the Col- 
lege of Commerce; Professor M. H. 
Hunter, head of the Department of 
Economics; H. C. Rountree, director of 
extramural classes, Extension Division, 
and Kenney Williamson, CLU general 
agent at Peoria and trustee of the 
University of Illinois. The theme of the 
meeting was “The Importance and 
Scope of University Insurance Educa- 
tion and Research.” 

Functions of the society are to bridge 
the gap between classroom and field, to 
promote a better understanding of prac- 
tical insurance problems and to aid in 
the continuation of insurance education 
after graduation. 

Officers of the society are Robert C. 
Haeger, president; Robert M. Senks, 
vice president; Joseph L. Harrant, sec- 
retary, and Robert W. Garner, treasurer. 
Sherman W. Miller is in charge of ap- 
plications for alumni and associate mem- 
berships. He can be reached at 405 
David Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Jll. Professor Robert I. Mehr 
is the faculty adviser to the group. 


Gloriot Senior Underwriter 


With Phoenix-London Group 


Marcel Gloriot, formerly assistant 
manager of the automobile division of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, has been appointed a_ senior 
underwriter in the automobile depart- 
ment of the Phoenix-London-Group at 
the head office in New York. 

Mr. Gloriot is a mechanical engineer 
and a graduate of Stevens Institute of 
Technology. After three years with the 
National Conservz ition Bureau, he joined 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and advanced through various 
positions in the automobile division un- 
til appomted assistant manager in 1934. 





AMERICAN STOCK SOLD 

First Boston Corporation an- 
nounces that of the 662,504 shares of 
American Insurance Company capital 
stock offered by the company to stock- 
holders of record December 8, 1947 at $13 
per share, 602,392 shares or 90.93% were 
subscribed to by the stockholders, leav- 
ing a balance of 60,112 shares to be 
taken up by the underwriters. The net 
balance of 46,809 shares remaining after 
adjustment for shares sold during the 
subscription period have been sold by the 
underwriters at $15 per share. 


The 


STRYKER JOINS FIA 


Appointed Assistant Comptroller at 
Hartford Head Office; Entered 
Insurance With the Royal 

The Factory Insurance Association of 
Hartford announces. appointment of 
Everett S. Stryker as assistant comp- 
troller. A graduate of New York Uni- 
versity in insurance and insurance law 
and of the Pace Institute in accounting, 
he began his career with the Royal of 
Liverpool in the loss department. Fol- 
lowing the first World War he joined 
the Eastern department of the New 
Zealand Insurance Company as loss su- 
perintendent later appointed 
chief accountant. 

In 1926 Mr. Stryker joined the Fire- 
men’s of Newark in the accounting de- 
partment and three years later was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of all fire 
companies of that group. 

During the last he represented 
the stock insurance companies at Wash- 
ington in preparing pri accounting and 
statistical procedure of the War Dam- 
age Corporation. This procedure 
used by all companies for the account- 
ing of war damage premiums. Mr. 
Stryker also was president of the Insur- 
ance Accountants Association of New 
York for the 1942-1943 term. 

In 1944 he was in charge of the insur- 
ance division of the Polygraphic Com- 
pany of America as a specialist in an- 
nual statements and other printing re- 
quirements for insurance companies. In 
April, 1947, he joined the Insurance 
Division of the War Assets Administra- 
tion in Washington and at the time of 
his resignation in September held the 
title of Deputy Director of Insurance. 


and was 


war 


Galloway Retires as State 
Agent of North British 


After serving the companies in the 
North British Group loyally for twenty- 
seven years, State Agent J. G. Galloway 
will retire from active duty on December 
31 with suitable recognition of his long 
service. 

3en F. Russell, who has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Galloway, will succeed him 
as state agent, with headquarters at 
805 Security Trust Building, Lexington, 
Ky. In addition to many years of serv- 
ice with the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, 
Mr. Russell has had extensive field ex- 
perience throughout Kentucky. He is a 
native son, having been born and raised 
in Louisville. 


was , 


WAR RISK RATE CHANGES 

The Canadian war risk committee has 
announced a change in marine war risk 
cargo rates. Rates on cargoes where 
goods discharge or load at French ports, 
and strikes, riots and civil commotions 
continue to or attach at the interior of 
Europe, the rate is 27%4 cents per $100 
of cargo value. 

Where strikes and riots and civil com- 
motion continue to or attach at the in- 
terior of Europe and goods discharge 
or load at Sicily ports or west coast 
Italy ports not east of Sicily, the rate 
is 21% cents. The rate for east coast 
Italian ports east of Sicily is 31% cents. 
For covering strikes, riots and civil com- 
motions only to and from Palestine, the 
rate is 3-8% per $100 of cargo value. 


Richmond to Increase 


Amount of School Ins. 


Revamping its present insurance pol- 
icy, the Richmond, Va., city school 
board has decided to have city schools 
insured up to 90%. A binder for 90% 
coverage totaling $16,700,000 was placed 
at a meeting of the board last week 
until details could be worked out on 
financing the increased coverage. By 
adopting a 90% policy, schools were as- 
sured of 100% coverage in case of com- 
plete destruction of any one building. 
Up to a month or so ago, fire resistant 
schools were insured to 30% and other 
buildings plus their contents to 40%. 

By purchasing the insurance on a bud- 
get plan covering a three-year period 
and endorsing present unexpired pol- 
icies, the insurance is expected to cost 
about $32,000 in 1948, $21,189 in 1949 and 
$26,023 in 1950. 

The board was assisted in working 
out the plan by H. Linwood Ford and 
Fergus A. Goodridge, members of the 
Richmond insurance advisory commit- 
tee of the local board. 


Registrations for Exams 


Of Institute Increase 
Countrywide registration for the Janu- 
ary, 1948, examinations of the Insurance 
Institute of America has increased by 
15% over. that for the same period last 
year. The registration that has recently 
been completed shows that study groups 
in Boston, Chicago, and Columbus, O., 
have about three times as many regis- 
trants as previously, whereas Atlanta, 
Rockford, Ill., and San Francisco have 
increased their registration by more 
than one half. An entirely new group 
-_ entered students from Greensboro, 


Examinations will begin on January 
19 and continue for a ten-day period. 


Salvage, Reinsurance Recoverable 
Treasury Decision on Tax Matters 


The recently released Treasury Deci- 
5593, slated to become effective on 
January 9, is aimed at clarifying tax 
problems arising from “salvage and re- 
recoverable.” The new deci- 
sion further amends Section 29.204-2 of 
Regulations 111, relating to gross in- 
come of insurance companies other than 
life or mutual and mutual marine insur- 
ance companies and mutual fire insur- 
ance companies issuing perpetual poli- 
cies 

The amendment is in the form of a 
new paragraph to be added at the end 
of the section. It reads as follows: 


sion 


insurance 


“For taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1946, that part of the 
deduction for ‘losses incurred’ which 
represents an adjustment to ‘losses 
paid’ for ‘salvage and reinsurance re- 
coverable’ shall, except as hereinafter 


provided, include all salvage in course 
of liquidation, and all reinsurance in 
process of collection not otherwise taken 


into account as a reduction of ‘losses 
paid,’ outstanding at the end of the 


taxable year. 


“Salvage in course of liquidation in- 
cludes all property (other than cash), 
real or personal, tangible or intangible, 
except that which may not be included 
by reason of express statutory provi- 
sions (or rules and regulations of an 
Insurance Department) of any state or 
territory or the District of Columbia in 
which the company transacts_ business. 
Such salvage in course of liquidation 
shall be taken into account to the extent 
of the value thereof at the end of the 
taxable year as determined from a fair 


and reasonable estimate based upon 

either the facts in each case or the 
: : : —_ 

company’s experience with © similar 

cases, 

“Cash _ received during the taxable 


year with respect to items of salvage 
or reinsurance shall be taken into ac- 
count in computing losses paid during 
such taxable year. To the extent at- 
tributable to losses paid prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, salvage and reinsurance 
shall be accounted for in accordance 
with the practice of the company as 
oe in its income tax for the year 
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Cancellation for Misrepresentation of 


Auto Policy Is Upheld by Court 


The trucking 


An automobile liability insurance com- 
pany brought suit in New Jersey for 
cancellation of a policy issued by it to 
a trucking company covering an auto- 
mobile belonging to the trucking com- 
pany, which policy contained a declara- 
tion reading “During the past year no 
insurer has canceled any automobile in- 
surance issued to the named insured, ex- 
cept as herein stated: no exceptions. i! 

It appeared from the testimony that 
the insurance company notified the 
trucking company in writing more than 
four months after the date of the policy 
that it cancelled the policy, effective 
October 1, 1945, and delivered to the 
insured its check for the unearned pre- 
mium for the period, subsequent to Oc- 
tober 1. Its reason for this was that it 


had learned that an employe and driver 
of the trucking company had negligently 
operated one of its automobiles, causing 
death and serious injury 


Insurer Learns of Prior Cancellation 


After October 1, 1945, the insurance 
company, the Citizens Casualty of New 
York, learned for the first time that a 
liability policy written in form after 
trucking company had been issued by 
another insurance company, the Atlantic 
Casualty and was cancelled within one 
year immediately preceding the date of 
the issuance of the policy here in ques- 
tion. 

On July 16, 1946, therefore, it notified 
the trucking company that because it 
had omitted to disclose this fact, which 
fact affected the risk, the company 


elected to cancel the policy and declare 
it null and void from its inception. It 
forwarded the trucking company a check 
in full refund of all premium paid by it. 

The agent who wrote both policies was 


its 


Smith Marine Loss Head 
Of North America in N. Y. 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
Companies has named Henry Smith 
as manager of the New York marine 
loss department. He succeeds W. Day 
ton Phillips, who has retired after long 
service with the North America 

Mr. Smith was associated for a long 
time with Field & Cowles of Boston, 
New England marine managers of the 
North America, before joining the com 
pany in 1945 

_ 

“C.O.D. Box” 
(Continued from Page 20) 
adhering to our policy of meeting our 
own obligations the 10th of the follow 


tendency to make 
and we can honestly 
‘outstandings’ to be paid us 
basis.’ 


ing month, it has a 
us better collectors 
expect our 
on the same 

‘ell, if it works in one 
there’s no reason why it 
to work in another. Afte 
I thought over our cé 
finally came to 
only was it the 
fine record, 
this agent 
meets his issues. 


iwency, 
can't be made 
r the interview 
mversation ang 
conclusion that not 
that resulted in this 
the manner in which 
and straightforwardly 
Certainly it isn’t that 
little box in the desk drawer that serves 
to remind him of his. delinquent cus 
tomers. There’s a ‘C. O. D. Box’ of 
another sort, far greater in value, that 
sometimes he has been able to develop 
What is it? His manner of speech ? 
His sense of fair play? Frankly, I don't 
know. But whatever it is, I’m sure he 
doesn’t have a corner on it.” 






plan 
but 
frankly 


agent for both companies. 


company, contesting the cancellation, 
contended that it made no representa- 
tions whatever to the Citizen Casualty 


and that the agent knew when he issued 
the policy for the Citizens Casualty that 
the Atlantic Casualty had theretofore 
cancelled its policy. 

The policy in the case provided that 
notice to an agent or knowledge by him 
should not affect a waiver or change in 
any part of the policy, and that the 
insured agreed that the policy was issued 
in reliance upon the truth of insured’s 
representations in the “declaration” in 
the policy. 

It was claimed that the president of 
the trucking company could not read or 
write English. The policy, however, was 
issued to the corporation, whose duty it 
examine it and if it 


was promptly to 
did not contain the stipulations agreed 
upon, to notify the insurer thereof and 


of its refusal to accept the policy. 
“Retention of the policy from the time 
of issuance, until the institution of this 
suit for ne yer se is tantamount to 
approval of the statements in the appli- 
cation rl uined in and answered there- 
to,” the New Jersey Court of Appea ils 
concluded, Citizens Casualty Co. v. Zam- 
brano Truckinz Co., 54 A. 2d 721, “the 
legal consequence of which the defendant 


cannot be permitted to avoid. Pacific 
Mut. Life v. Rosenthal, 122 N. J. Egs. 
155, 192 A. 742. 


“It is well established in this state that 
misrepresent: tion or concealment by an 
assured in the procurement of a policy 
of insurance if fraudulent and material 
to the risk, will void policy obtained on 


he faith thereof.” 


Ferguson Address 
(Continued from Page 17) 


sented. It is welcomed, so that we and 


our United States friends and indige- 
nous insurance industries may produce 
an even more efficient service to the 


community as world prosperity returns. 
Britain Still a Good Risk 

Having been at full stretch since 1939, 

it is admittedly not easy to get a clear 

view of our present position, and _ per- 

haps it is natural to feel a little dubious 


and perplexed. Our underwriting re- 
sults look rather lean and scanty; our 
interest vields are not so good as once 
they were; we are impatient to see an 
end to these years of hard struggle and 
to arrive into the better times that we 
believe we deserve. 
But do not be depressed or discour- 
by the attitude of those who would 
measure our form at the end of a long 
and exhausting race, and at the begin- 
ning of another which will test us se- 
verely, although in a different way. The ut 





great American, Lewis Douglas, the U. 
S. Ambassador in London, ay some- 
thing very encouraging to say in Wash 
ington recently about Britain's war 
achievements and sacrifices, and his con 
viction that we are still a “good risk.” 
[am not one who sells either Britain or 
British insurance “short.” 

That there are many people outside 
of these islands who take the same view 
is demonstrated by the fact that as an 
international insurance market we are in 
even greater demand than before, in 
every branch of business. The resources 
of the great market for the settlement 


WOULD CURB SHIP SMOKING 


Fleming Committee Urges Passage of 
Municipal Ordinances to Control 
Smoking on Docks and Shipboard 
ordinances to 
docks, 
aboard ships in port was the first recom- 
the committee am- 
monium nitrate to Major General Philip 
chairman of the 
Fire Preven- 


Passage of municipal 


control smoking on wharves, and 


mendation of on 


B. Fleming, general 
President’s Conference 
tion. 

The committee was appointed illic 
which was 


on 


the Texas City disaster, 
the 


Its studies are still continuing. 


ing 
caused by detonation of ammonium 
nitrate. 

Representing the insurance industry on 
the committee is Dr. Mathew H. Braidech, 


National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Moe Asst. Gen’! Mgr. of 


Loss Bureau on Coast 


Ralph R. Moe has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau's Pacific Coast 





department. Mr. Moe joined the bureau 
in 1924 as a trainee adjuster in the 
San Francisco office. In 1933 he was 
transferred to the Salt Lake City branch 
office as manager and in 1945 he was 
appointed executive supervisor of the 
Pacific Coast department. 

Mr. Moe’s experience has not been 
confined to the Continental United 
States. In 1942 he was sent to Hawaii 


where he spent some months complet- 


ing the investigation and adjustment of 
losses on behalf of the War Damage 
Corporation. Later, with the reoccupa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands by our 
forces, he was one of three insurance 
men selected by the War Damage Cor- 


poration to undertake a comprehensive 
survey of damage throughout that ter 
ritory. Shortly after his return to the 
United States he again left the country 
to adjust a serious Mannheim, 
(Gcermany. 


loss in 


Wimmer Planet Engineer 


Eldon J. Wimmer has been named 
safety engineer for the Planet Insur- 
ance Co., fire and marine affiliate of the 
Standard of Detroit Group. He will be 
engaged in fire protection and preven- 
tion inspections and on ape in the train- 
ing of the group’s staff of safety engi- 
neers on fire peenutien: 

Mr. Wimmer served with the fire de- 
partment of the city of Highland Park, 
Michigan, for twenty years until his 
recent retirement with the rank of 
captain. 


HOME ADVANCES McDERMOTT 


The Home announces that Edward F. 
McDermott, special agent in Topeka, 
Kan., was advanced to associate state 
agent in the Kansas territory, effective 
January 1. He is under the super- 


vision of state agent Curtman Maupin. 


Mr. McDermott joined the company in 
1919 as a clerk in the western depart- 
ment of the home office. In April, 1934, 
he was elevated to examiner in the 
Western Department, and in 1935 he 
was proomoted to special agent in Kan- 
Sas, 

of claims overseas are‘ as fully available 


and remittable as in less troubled days. 
I believe that when, in better years 
that are surely coming, we look back 
upon present trials, we shall see that we 
have written something solid and worth- 
while into the pages of our history. 

Britain’s special contribution to the 
economic well-being of the world re- 
mains a vital and imperative one, and 
British insurance particularly, is today 
keeping open the channels of world 
wide trading relationships alone which 
in days to come prosperity will begin to 
flow. : 
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Inland Marine 
(Continued from Page 1) 


possessions, could bring a sharp setback 


in premium production. While no one 
knows what will happen in 1948 most 
economic observers fail to see any 


marked fall in the cost of living in the 
immediate months ahead. 

In this part of the country and prob- 
ably in other sections too the personal 
property floater continues to be the 
leading sauirce of inland marine pre- 
mium incdme. Its sale is constantly 
widening, “despite numerous obstacles. 
A few years ago most insurance com- 
panies were encouraging the sale of this 
policy, with its very broad protection, 
and trying to get both producers and 
the public to realize its advantages. To- 
day, with a bad loss experience reach- 
ing back over a period of several years, 
which a recent rate boost of 25% is not 
expected entirely to correct, the com- 
panies are much more careful in their 
underwriting. 

Nevertheless, despite rejection of 
many applications from the public for 
this coverage the net PPF premiums 
of 1947 are reported as well in excess 
of those for 1946. Much of this is due, 
undoubtedly, to the campaign of the 
companies to get present policyholders 
to take insurance closer to full value 
of insured property. 

Loss ratios for 1947 are reported as 
higher than in 1946, which year was not 
generally profitable in the inland ma- 
rine field. Some of the many lines of 
coverage did, of course, show a favor- : 
able ratio, but several major lines, . 
including transit, the PPF, jewelry, furs 
and bailee’s risks, have developed large i 
losses. } 


With more than 





loss 


thirty states now 
sanctioning multiple line underwriting 
on a broad scale, in addition to the fact 
about all states have legalized the per- 
sonal property floater, the outlook for 
continued expansion of inland marine 
underwriting, at the expense to some 
degree of fire and casualty business, 
seems almost certain. Such a trend will 
be subject, naturally, to ups and downs 
occasioned by general business depres- 
sions and booms, but over the years a 
chart showing inland marine writings 
should reflect continued growth of this 
business which did not have any sort 
of hold on the American insurance busi- 
ness, except in connection with ocean 
marine transit business, until well after 


World War 


JACKSON ISSUES MO. ORDER 


Superintendent of Insurance Owen G. 
lackson of Missouri has issued an order 
restraining the use of the names of non- 
admitted companies in soliciting insur- 
ance in the state. The order says that 
some agents holding certificates of au- 
thority to place excess coverage in non- 
admitted insurers are advertising the 
names of such non-admitted companies. 
The Superintendent says this practice is 
in violation of the statutes and that the 
practice must be discontinued, 
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Managerial Changes 
Made by Travelers 


CRUMLEY ASSISTANT TO EWING 


C. & S. Branches at Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Reading, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Rich- 
mond, Duluth, Boston Affected 


The Travelers Companies announced 
this week important managerial changes 
in its casualty, fidelity and surety divi- 
sions including the retirements of sev- 
eral prominent, long- time managers and 
a transfer from the field to a home office 
executive post. All changes became ef- 
fective on January 1. 

Edward C. Crumley, who has_ been 
manager at Pittsburgh for several years 
past, has been brought to the home 
office in Hartford as assistant to Vice 
President Esmond Ewing who heads the 
agency departments of the Travelers 
Cos. 

Mr. Crumley joined the companies in 
the cashier’s department in Washington, 
D. C., in 1926. Three years later he 
was made a field assistant there. In 
1929, he was appointed assistant mana- 
ger at Washington where he remained 
until 1941 when he entered the Gov- 
ernment’s service as insurance advisor 
to the Federal Works Agency. He 
served with the Navy for more than 
three years and upon separation was 
appointed manager at Pittsburgh. 


Cosby Succeeds Crumley 


George H. Cosby, Jr. has been ap 
pointed manager at Pitts burgh to suc- 
ceed Mr. Crumley. He comes to Pitts- 
burgh from the manager’s post in At- 
lanta. He has been with the Travelers 
for over twenty-two years and has 
served as field assistant, assistant man- 
ager and manager. 

Mr. Cosby established a brilliant rec- 
ord in World War II and was a Briga- 
dier General. 

Rutherfoord Fleet, Jr. has been 
named manager in Atlanta succeeding 
Mr. Cosby. Mr. Fleet, who served over- 
seas as a major in the recent war has 
been with the Travelers since 1936 as a 
field assistant and assistant manager. 


Youmans Replaces Lipka 


William C. Youmans, formerly as- 
sistant manager at Reading, Pa., has 
been appointed manager succeeding Al- 
bert Lipka who has retired. Mr. You- 
mans joined the companies in 1930 as a 
field assistant in Newark, N. J. He 
went to the Reading office as a field as- 
sistant in 1937 and was made assistant 
manager in 1942. 

Mr. Lipka retires after forty-one 
years of service. He began his career 
as a special agent in Detroit, then 
served as supervising special agent in 
Des Moines. In 1909 he was appointed 
assistant manager at Philadelphia. He 
has also been manager in Minneapolis, 
Manchester, Detroit and Camden. 

Stanley J. Whiteman, former manager 
at Indianapolis, has been appointed 

manager at Buffalo succeeding James 
K. Arnott who is retiring. Mr. White- 
man has been a field assistant in Toledo, 
Yonkers and Rochester. He has also 
been a manager at Cincinnati. 

Mr. Arnott completes forty years of 
service, thirty-nine of them at Buffalo, 
on December 31. He was appointed spe- 
cial agent, casualty lines, in February, 
1908, at Milwaukee and was promoted 
to manager at Buffalo in October of the 
same year. y 


Arneson, Ames, MacNeil, Jensen 


Advanced 


Patrick E. Arneson who has _ been 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Bailey Named Actuary 
By N. Y. Department 


HANDLES CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Placed First in Examinations Conducted 
on National Basis by State Civil 
Service Commission 


Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen announces the appointment of 
Arthur L. Bailey as chief actuary (cas- 
ualty) of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. Mr. Bailey has been serving 
as casualty actuary of the Department 
since July of this year, pending his per- 
manent appointment. 

Examinations for the position were 
conducted on a nationwide basis by the 
New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Mr. Bailey placed number one on 
the list of those taking the examination 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and an associate member of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

For nine years, beginning in 1938, Mr 
Bailey was associated with the American 
Mutual Alliance at its New York office, 
supervising actuarial work for that or- 
ganization, the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies and the Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Rating Bureau. 
In this capacity he was responsible for 
statistical reports and development of 
rate revisions, particularly in connection 
with rate- making procedures and rating 
plans for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Previously Mr. Bailey had been 
associated with the United Fruit Co. of 
Boston. While with that organization 
Mr. Bailey made an important contri 
bution to the literature of mathematical 
statistics by the development of the 
Analysis of Covariance, a statistical tech- 
nique now in wide use. 

He i is the author of a series of papers 
on “Sampling Theory in Casualty In- 
surance,” which are included in the 
recommendations for study of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. 


Hall Eastern Dept. Mgr. 
U. S. Aviation Group 


Reed M. Chambers, president of 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., announces transfer of W. R. Hall, 
manager of the Western department, to 
New York as manager of the Eastern 
department at 80 John Street. At the 
same time, James R. Graham has as- 
sumed the duties of Western depart- 
ment manager, with headquarters in 
Chicago, a position held by him prior to 
the war. The changes were made Jan- 
uary 1. 


Swearingen President 
Of Contract Bureau 


ELECTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 
R. W. Stewart al A. D. Cockey Also 
New Officers; Dean Sees Moderate 
Building Upswing in °48 


J. A. Swearingen, secretary, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, was elected presi- 
dent of Bureau of Contract Information, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., at its recent 
annual meeting held in New York. Mr. 
Swearingen succeeds Charles C. Conlon, 
vice president, United States F. & G,, 
who held the top B.C.I. post for the past 
four years. 

After serving for a number of years 
as vice president of the bureau, S. M. 
Hoyt, vice president, Fidelity & Deposit, 
was succeeded by Robert W. Stewart, 
assistant vice president in New York 
of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. M. A 
Craig, who recently retired as vice presi- 


dent of the Globe Indemnity and as 
secretary-treasurer of B.C.I., was suc- 
ceeded in the latter post by Alex D. 


Cockey, manager, contract bond depart- 
ment, Maryland Casualty. 


W. D. Dean’s Annual Report 


Moderate increases in construction, in- 
cluding several types which ordinarily 
require contract bonds, were forecast for 
1948 by William D. Dean, general mana- 
ger of the bureau, in his annual report. 
Many new concerns are entering the 
construction field, he said, with competi- 
tion increasing and often brisk at high- 
way and earth-moving lettings. 

United National Indemnity, has joined 
the bureau, bringing its subscribers to a 
total of thirty-six. 

The following were elected directors 
of the bureau: Hale Anderson, vice 
president, Fidelity & Casualty; F. G. 
Bradley, assistant vice president, Massa- 


chusetts Bonding; Earl A. Davis, vice 
president, Pacific Indemnity, James E. 
Gibbons, vice president, American 


Donald A. Gillum, assistant sec- 
New Amsterdam Casualty; J. P 
vice president, Standard Acci- 


Surety; 
retary, 
Hacker, 


American Surety to Write 
Auto Physical Damage 


In conformity with an amendment to 
the New York State insurance law, the 
American Surety Co. and New York 
Casualty Co., an affiliate, expanded their 
facilities to include the writing of auto- 


mobile physical damage insurance on 
January 1. This will be done in a large 
number of states, from which permis- 


sion to write this form of protection 
already has been received. 

Thus complete automobile coverage 
will be available in one package, en- 


abling the companies to provide addi- 
tional service to the public, agents and 
brokers. 
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J. A. SWEARINGEN 
dent; C. A. Keppler, vice president, Na 
tional Surety Corp.; Walter E. Krafft, 
vice president, Continental Casualty; 


Thomas J. Murphy, assistant secretary, 
Sun Indemnity; Frank J. Saylor, mana 
ger, bonding ney rtment, Eagle-Globe- 
Royal Indemnity Cos.: Wi'liam H. Wal 
lace, vice president, Hartford Accident; 
and Messrs. Cockey, Conlon, Hoyt and 
Swearingen ‘ 







AMA TO ~ HOLD: ‘CONFERENCE 
Finance Section Will Cosas on Means 
to Guard Against Over-evaluation 

of Inventories 

The finance division of the American 
Man: igement Association will hold a two- 
day conference January 15-16 at the Ho- 
tel Biltmore, New York City, to consider 
measures financial executives may take 
to guard their companies against losses 
due to changes in the price level 

A survey of the membership, conducted 
in preparation for the conference, indi- 
cated that financial exec utives consider 
the possibility of loss through inadequate 
depreciation or over-valued inventories 
their number one problem today, the as- 
sociation reports. Practically every letter 
received in answer to the questionnaire, 






it notes, expressed concern over this 
matter. 

The conference also will consider pos- 
sible sources of new capital to finance 


plant extension 

Insurance representatives on the divi- 
sion planning council are Robert ~ 
Green, vice president and treasurer, Th 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, and 
Mark Kemper, secretary and treasurer, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 

DETTELBACK 1s PROMOTED 
Eastern Division, Fireman’s Fund In- 

demnity, Appoints Him to Succeed 

Elberty Who Retired 

The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. 
announces the appointment of el 
Dettelback, former assistant manag 
as manager of the engineering and 
safety division of the eastern department, 
to succeed Robert S. Elberty who has 
retired. 

Mr. Dettelback has been engaged in 
safety engineering work for a number 
of years and is well known in that field 
He joined Fireman’s Fund Indemnity in 
May, 1937. In 1940 he entered active 
duty with the United States Army and 
was discharged as a lieutenant colonel in 
December, 1945. Mr. Dettelback is a 
member of the Officers Reserve Corps 
and the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. 


JOINS SURETY ASSOCIATION 

The National Union Indemnity of 
Pittsburgh has been elected to member- 
ship in the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica. This addition brings its membership 
up to fifty-one companies engaged in 
fidelity-surety business. 














Accident & Health Industry Must 
Prepare to Face New Regulations 


By Harotp R. Gorpon 
Managing Director, Health © Accident Underwriters Conference 


The Eastern Underwriter is privileged to publish in the following article the 


views of the Health 
made at the recent mid-year 
committee. Far from being 
balanced reasoning on the 
accident and health industry in the 
“that our growth can be accompanied by 


this thought that I believe 


behind the 


& Accident Conference membership on the recommendations 
meeting of 
dismayed by 
situation is that no great harm is going to befall the 
years ahead. “We 


the Commissioners’ accident and health 
these recommendations, Mr. Gordon’s 


must take care,” he 
good will and public confidence, and it is 
action of the Insurance Commissioners.” 


Says, 


A careful perusual of the article is recommended. 


Whether we like it or not, and many 
accident and health executives have ex- 
pressed their disapproval, the accident 
and health industry, as a result of two 
recent meetings of the accident and 
health committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
faces a new deal. 


We must prepare to 
more with regulations 
only seem, but sometimes actually are, 
irksome and perhaps not essential, 
and to spend considerable time in work- 
ing with Insurance Commissioners to- 
ward establishing regulations which will 
benefit both the industry and the public. 


comply more and 
which may not 


Attention of the industry has been 
focused on the reports of the NAT¢ 
accident and health committee, follow- 


ing the meeting in Chicago on October 
7-8 and the meeting held during the 
recent mid-year session of the national 
bodv. Three or four recommendations 
made by the accident and health commit- 
tee at its meeting in Miami Beach serve 
a trend and should be studied 
their ultimate future 


to indicate 
carefully as to 
effect. 
Sees No Great Harm to A. & H. Industry 
I think we can _ assured that no 
great harm is going to befall the accident 
and health industry because of any of 
the so-called Miami recommendations 
The accident and health business is 
growing fast and expanding its coverage 
into fields not dreamed of even ten 
years ago. No supervisory official will 
stop the growth of business where 
growth is a result of such public de- 
mand. We must take care so that this 
growth can be accompanied by good 
will and public confidence, and it is this 
thought that I believe is behind the ac- 
tion of the Insurance Commissioners 
even though some of their recommenda- 
tions may prove to be burdensome and 
possibly expensive to the accident and 
health companies. Let us analyze some 
of the features of the accident and health 
committee’s recommendations. 
The Official Guide 
On and after December 31, 1948, all 
companies must not issue policies which 


do not conform to the third edition 
of the Official Guide, which is the 
manual for procedure in drafting pol- 





icy forms for approval in various states. 
The Official Guide has gone far beyond 
its original purpose and contains a few 
requirements which are not to the liking 
of industry and, in all honesty, do not 
particularly benefit the insuring public. 
Nevertheless, compliance with this dead- 
line is not too great a burden on any 
company and as a matter of fact, we 
should feel not only willing but anxious 
to say a year from now that our policies 
are free from those things which the 
Guide intended to eliminate. Right now, 
we have a full year’s time to effect the 
changes necessary and we should will- 
ingly comply with this recommendation 
For One Uniform Standard 
Provisions Bill 

Another recommendation of most im- 
portance was the referral to a subcom- 
mittee of the NAIC’s accident and health 
committee of the differences existing 
between some insurance departments and 
industry’s committee on the drafting of 
a new Standard Provisions bill. This 


project, which began as an attempt to 
modernize and make necessary correc- 
tions to the present standard provisions, 
is very important to industry. It is not 
just “another” law, but one which, if 
not made uniform by all states with 
complete agreement on essentials, will 
bring about a chaotic condition in doing 
business in a number of states. For many 
years there have been mandatory and 
optional standard provisions. These have 
been uniform and hence it has been 
possible for any company doing business 
in all forty-eight states to use one 
policy form with minor corrections made 
necessary by statutes in a few states, 
by the use of riders or endorsements. 

Realizing that many of the old stand- 
ard provisions did not contemplate hos- 
pital insurance and newer types of acci- 
dent and health coverage when they 
were drafted in 1912, there was unani- 
mous agreement between Insurance De- 
partments and industry that the time 
had come for revision. Hence, an indus- 
try committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference and the 
Metropolitan Life has been engaged 
during the past year in working out 
suitable new standard provisions. 

At the October meeting of the NAIC’s 
accident and health committee in Chi- 
cago, the committee suggested that the 
regulatory accident and health bill be 
divided and to separate the standard 
provisions from other regulatory provi- 
sions. This was a wise decision because 
of possible differences among states, not 
to the standard provisions, but to certain 
regulatory provisions. In other words, 
two states might have different regula- 
tory provisions but if the standard pro- 
visions were uniform, there could be an 
agreement and hence the standard pro- 
visions would be acceptable to all. It 
is hoped that as a result of further 
conferences between industry and the 
Commissioners that before the heavy 
1949 legislative sessions, we may have 
for introduction in all states just one 
uniform standard provisions bill. 

Suggestions at both recent meetings 
of the Accident and Health Committee 
involving a possible incontestable clause 
for accident and health policies, grace 
periods, minimum standards, etc., should 
not be appended to the standard provi- 
sions bill as there are wide differences 
of opinion as to the wisdom now or even 
next yez . of making such clauses man- 
datory. If they are included in a stand- 
ard provisions bill, opposition in many 
states will endanger the passage of such 
a bill. 

I have enough confidence in both 
committees of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners and industry in their ability to 
develop a uniform standard provisions 
bill and leaving other regulatory legisla- 
tion to the needs and requirements of 
each individual state. 

Loss Experience by Policy Form 

Another recommendation made at Mi- 
ami was the reporting of accident and 
health experience beginning January 1, 
1948. No company or segment of the 
business has opposed the collection and 
furnishing to Insurance Departments ex- 
perience whenever necessary. Industry 
must look forward ultimately to furnish- 
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ing Insurance Departments complete data 
of the various types of coverave it 
writes. 

Starting out as a recommendation 
of the Zone 4 Commissioners and look- 
ing forward to the compilation of loss 
experience in order to determine those 
companies who persistently issue policies 
with low loss ratios, this recommendation 
for filing experience has expanded be- 
yond bounds of practicability and value 
to the public. 

Industry is not objecting to the ex- 
pense of compiling this experience in 
the future nor does it object in any 
way to the original purpose to ferret 
out low loss ratios. However, the form 
proposed by the accident and _ hea!th 
committee in Miami Beach goes beyond 
this purpose. I have a feeling, however, 
that if every company next year con- 
scientiously sets up statistical procedure 
so as to give each state a reasonable 
basis of loss and acquisition expense, it 
will be acceptable with the understand- 
ing that each succeedine year, their 
statistical procedure will produce further 
refinement and breakdown of exnerience 
desired by Insurance Departments. 

Different companies have established 
different statistical procedures for their 
own records and each should be imple- 
mented with detail to give each Insur- 
ance Department requesting it, the data 
desired, but I do not believe any Insur- 
ance Department wants a complete new 
statistical procedure to supersede an al- 


ready existing satisfactory one. Industry 
must look forward, in the next few 
years, to developing data in line with 


the recommendations of the accident 


and health committee. 

These recommendations of the NAIC 
committee are not nearly the goblins 
that some accident and health executives 
believe they are and I believe compan- 
ies will make an honest effort to comply. 

Two Possible Dangers in Future 

There are two possible dangers in the 
future for industry that may evolve 
from these recommendations. The first 
is the possibility of lack of a uniform 
standard provisions bill. Standard provi- 
sions under the new bill will be in sub- 
stance and therefore will allow some lee- 
way in the language of each provision 








McDOWELL NAMED IN BOSTON 


A. & H. Underwriters Elect Him Presi- 
dent; Pope and Holmes Vice Presi- 
dents; MacKinnon, Nelson Officers 

The Boston Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers December 17, at the Bos- 
ton City Club. 

Putnam McDowell of the Craftsman 
Insurance Co., was elected president. 
Robert W. Pope of the Employers’ 
Group was elected first vice president; 


Frank W. Holmes, Sr., of the H. C. 
Hawthorne.& Co., second vice president; 
Allan A. MacKinnon of the Hooper- 


Holmes Bureau, secretary, and Philip F. 


Nelson, treasurer. 
The officers were installed by past 
President Harry C. Hawthorne. It was 


voted to invite Michael O'Sullivan, pres- 
ident of the American Farmers Insur- 
ance Co. of Phoenix, Ariz. to be principal 
speaker at the January 1948 meeting. 

Harry C. Hawthorne was elected dele- 
gate to the annual convention of the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters which is to be held 
in Minneapolis in mid-1948. 


N. J. Department Keymen to 
Be A. & H. Club Guests 


The New Jersey Accident & Health 
Association at its luncheon meeting 
January 13 will have A. Maxwell Kunis, 
associate actuary, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Banking & Insurance, as guest 
speaker. Several other key men of the 
Department have been invited to attend 
this gathering which will be held in the 
Newark A. C. J. M. Bollinger, Newark 
agency head, who is president of the 
club, will introduce the guests and take 
charge of the meeting. 





although the substance of all standard 
provisions would be identical. If nrovi- 
sions vary in certain states it will result 
in companies being forced to print sepa- 
rate policy forms for various states. 

The second danger, and this is indi- 
cated to some extent by the form pre- 
scribed for reporting loss and acquisition 
expense, is that some Insurance Depart- 
ments view our business as a casualty 
line and subject to statistical procedure 
on a casualty accounting basis. Accident 
and health business is not a casualty 
coverage and while not exactly ihe same 
type as life insurance, more nearly ap- 
proaches life insurance than any other 
line. Industry should make every effort 
to disassociate accident and health statis- 
tical procedure and other regulations 
from casualty statutes and regulations. 

Not a single state included accident 
and health in the casualty rate bill. 
Why? Because competition and rate 
regulation in the accident and health 
field is not any more necessary in our 
line than in life insurance. 

It is a fact that more than 90% of the 
accident and health business is written 
on a basis similar to life insurance and 
written by carriers that are either life 
companies or accident and health com- 
panies. Less than 10% of the accident 
and health premium volume is written by 
multiple line casualty carriers. The soon- 
er we get away from the concept of 
accident and health business being a 
casualty line, the fewer our problems will 
be and the fewer the problems of In- 
surance Departments will be. 
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Trends in Voluntary Medical Care 


Programs Told to Insurance Teachers 


Guest Speakers at 15th Annual Meeting in Chicago Include 
Messrs. Dickinson, Pike, Ketchum, Williamson; Three Dis- 


cussion Leaders; Public Interest in Coverage Cited 


[he current problems and outlook in 
the field of non-governmental medical 
care insurance were thoroughly reviewed 
in a round table session of the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance December 29 in Chicago 
which occupied the entire afternoon of 
its fifteenth anniversary meeting. Pro- 
fessor Edison L. Bowers of Ohio State 
University was the chairman of this ses- 
sion and introduced as speakers Dr. 
Frank G. Dickinson, director, Bureau of 
Medical Economic Research, American 
Medical Association who spoke on “Cost, 
Supply and Demand Problems of Medi- 
cal Care”; Albert Pike, Jr., actuary, Life 
Insurance Association of America, who 
told what private group insurance has 
accomplished in hospitalization and med- 
ical care coverage; J. C. Ketchum, 
executive vice president, Michigan Medi- 
cal Service, who gave a picture of the 
job being done in “Medical Society and 
Hospital-Sponsored Plans,” and W. R. 
Williamson, nresident and senior actuary 
of The Wyatt Co., actuarial firm of 
Washington, D. C., whose topic was 
“Strengths and Limitations of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Programs.” 


Frank Lang Discussion Participant 


An overall view of the job done to 
date by voluntary insurance interests in 
this field was given by Frank Lang, 
research manager, Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Cos. who joined with Dr 
Elizabeth W. Wilson of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Professor Erwin A. Gaum- 
nitz, University of Wisconsin, who led 
the discussion which followed the formal 
addresses. Mr. Lang cited an estimate 
made within the past month by the 
reasearch subcommittee of the Confer- 
ence Committee on Health Insurance to 
show the number of persons covered un- 
= the various voluntary medical care 
plans: Hospital expense—41,323,000; sur- 
gical expense — 17,530,000; medical ex- 
pense—6,465,000. In addition he pointed 
to an estimated 26,823,000 persons cov- 
ered against loss of income as a result 
of accident or sickness, although obvi- 
ously there is some duplication in these 
estimates. 





Dickinson Discusses Medical Care 
Supply, Demand 


Dr. Dickinson, the first speaker, who 
is AMA’s economist and statistician, de- 
clared that since 1940, despite increasing 
demands for medical care, the proportion 
of national income spent for medical 
services has actually declined. He ex- 
plained that costs of medical care as a 
whole tend to move contracyclically. In 
a depression such costs comprise a larger 
share of total consumer expenditures 
and national income than they do in 
prosperous times. For example, in 1932 
and 1933 medical care took 4.4% of total 
consumer expenditures, as opposed to 
3.9% in 1946. The decline in the relative 
magnitude of medical care exnenditures 
has occurred in spite of rising costs of 
specific treatments, he said. 

The declining percentages of income 
and total consumer expenditures spent 
on medical care is paralleled by increas- 
ing proportions spent on alcoholic bever- 
ages, recreation, personal care, jewelry. 
These items in the budget of the Ameri- 
can people were selected by Dr. Dickin- 
son not for moral reasons but for com- 
parability in size. 

The physicians’ share of the medical 
care dollar has declined from 32 cents 
in 1929 to 27 cents in 1945. Part of 
this decline, Dr. Dickinson explained, 
may have been caused by the absence 
of those physicians who were in the 
armed forces during 1945. The gap was 


filled chiefly by increases in the share 
spent for drugs. 

Throughout this period of rising medi- 
cal care costs, there has been an increase 
in the quality of medical care, an in- 
crease which defies statistical measure. 
The expectation of life at birth in the 
United States has increased approxi- 
mately twenty-seven years since 1847, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dickinson. He went on: 

“Those lay and professional people who 
direct the expenditures for medical care 
may be expected to derive no more than 
a fleeting moment of satisfaction from 
these conclusions regarding the costs of 
medical care. The demand for improved 
medical care is well-nigh insatiab'e, and 
those who try to provide it are subject 
to easy criticism. They know that the 
quest for health, improved medical care 
and longer life is never-ending. They 
have an unlimited opportunity to im- 
prove medical care and at the same time 
are exposed to the challenge of attaining 
one goal only to find that the goal has 
been moved up.” 


Williamson on Strengths and Limitations 

W. R. Williamson prefaced his re- 
marks by saying that his qualifications 
for speaking on the program were (1) 
an academic aloofness to the pressure 
for new business and expansion of any 
program; (2) an instinctive impulse to 
deflate the inflated claim; (3) a strong 
belief that “we do things ‘differently’ in 
America, and (4) a desire to treat our 
citizens as responsible, mature individ- 
uals. 

Taking a realistic attitude on the sub 
ject of non-governmental medical care 
programs, the speaker said: “It seems 
to me that much of the agonizing dis- 
cussion of the actual impact of medical 
costs has been exaceverated. The aggre 
gate figures quoted (probably subject to 
a considerable margin of error) seem to 
make the national medical bill run less 
than the bill for alcoholic beverages and 
not much more than the bill for tobacco 
and cosmetics put together. I think more 
ought to be budgeted for medical care; 
there should also be a periodic full med- 
ical examination. I am not so much 
held back from getting these services 
by fear of the costs as because it takes 
my time and that of the doctor. 

“T hope these programs will give 100% 
service—but we are all human and there 
are limitations and restrictions to put up 
against the value of budgeting. I am 


going to list the limitations first, as 
follows: 
“1. Jurisdictional subdivision: Health 


is a unit but I find separate budgeting 
provisions for hospitalization, surgical 
fees, doctor’s bills, specialists services, 
dentists, oculists, drugs, etc. I have a 
broad package coverage for my car and 
for my house which reduces the number 
of separate premium payments and the 
extent of my uncovered needs. I think 
comprehensive covers cut overhead too. 

“2. Gaps: Dr. Louis Reed in his re- 
cent report on Blue Cross and the med- 
ical service plans gives a good deal of 
space to the gaps. So far there has been 
mighty little suggestion of bringing into 
these programs payments to nurses, den- 
tists or expenditures for phz irmaceutical 
supplies. The most serious gap is that 
the catastrophic burden—where the need 
for budgeting is greatest—is the least apt 
to be dealt with. Here, the $50 deduct- 
ible automobile policy with very high 
limits suggests emulation. 

“3. Underwriting exclusions: Because 
highly substandard lives particularly the 
aged, those most in need of care, have 
been excluded, we have two limitations: 

(a) The plan may initially 
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produce a favor- 


From our good friend Charles H. 
(Joyce & Co., Chicago) Burras comes 
a thought which is a honey to start off 
the New Year: “You will never meet a 
big opportunity, or anything else, sitting 
in your office chair.” 

es 


* 
Blotter stuff: “Yesterday is gone 
forget it. Tomorrow may never come 


Today is here . .. what 


to do about it?” 


. don’t worry. 
are you going 


Wheaton A. (Vice President, Fred L. 
Gray Co., Minnéapolis) Williams tells 
us that the wife of a local agent there 
received a telegram from him while he 
was attending the Atlantic City conven- 


tion, saying: “Have a wonderful wish; 
time you were here.” 
* * * 
Al Jolson once said: “When I was 


young and playing in a musical show, 
one night while I was in the middle of 
a song, my voice changed.” A listener 
asked, “What happened?” AI replied, 
3usiness got better.” 
a 








Do you know what 


happens to girls 
who wear those 
long skirts folks 
call ‘‘the new 
Look?” Nothing.— 


And that brings up 
the thought that@ 
possibly the men 
should adopt such 
a radical change in 
the suits with 
which we drape 
ourselves. We _ had 
an idea it might be 
a good thing to 


lengthen our vests 
until they were 
knee-length. One of 
our friends, hear- 


es 
ing this, asked us “Wouldn’t that inter- 
fere with your trousers?” We answered, 
“Ain’t gonna be no trousers.” 


able selection which will later wear off—thus 
starting with a misleading appearance of low 
costs, 

(b) The plan leaves out of the program the 
very situation for which the structure has been 
devised. 

“I have belonged to a voluntary medical care 
organization for many years. During this period, 
I paid the one fairly sizable medical bill from 
my own pocket because the service was clearly 
desirable but it had been excluded from the 
‘group treatment’ (and the bill was only fairly 
sizable at that). 

Actuarial Base 

“4. Actuarial base: is necessarily a 
bit sketchy. Until the insurance struc- 
ture shapes up more clearly, the follow- 
ing are some of the factors not clearly 
known: 

(a) Whether there is a definite early selection, 
its extent, and at what rate it wears off. 

(b) Whether an aging of the insured group 
such as has occurred in group life and 
“group conversion” 
may be similar. 


occurs, 
whether the problems of 
and “coverage of pensioners” 

(c) Whether there is a 
(where use is desirable but 
among the unprotected) or to abuse (the hypo- 
chondriac or the member who is merely “get- 


tendency to use 


does not occur 


ting maximum value out of the plan’’) 

(d) Extent of “accrued needs” and the rate 
at which they are cared for. 

(e) Dependable frequency distribution of su- 
perstandard, standard and various degrees of 
substandard risks by age, sex, marital status, 
occupation, etc. 

(f) Frequency distribution of disability dura- 
tions. 

“5. Lack of Exnected Subsidy to Low 
Wage Groups: The social insurance 
vogue of charging premiums as a percent 
of wage is probably explained by the 
bargain to the low wage groups and the 
failure to indicate that this charge im- 
pinges against the highest paid group. 
Thus, to express annual medical costs 


A debutante who came out this year 
tells us she hopes her Dad will come out 
in five years. 

~ x * 

Beauty Note: Catherine (Loyalty 
Group, Chicago) Meade writes in to say 
she was glad to be listed in the “Beauty 
Department” for, she adds, “I just knew 
Elizabeth Arden could do something for 
me.” Why, keed, you’d have landed 
there in spite of the ardency 


i 

George Malcolm (Trave'ers of Hart 
ford) Smith recently printed the story 
of the prospect who said to his agent 


“Come back to see me next month.” 
With a sad expression on his face, the 
insurance man asked: “Whom shall | 
ask for if you’re not here?” 
* * * 
Our hat is off to George Jean Nathan 


for these words which flowed from his 
pen recently: “My code of life and con- 


duct is simply this: work hard; play to 
the allowable limit; disregard equally 
the good and bad opinion of others 
never do a friend a dirty trick; never 


grow indignant over anything; live the 
moment to the utmost of its possibi'- 
ities; and be satisfied with life always, 
but never with oneself. Happiness is the 
goal of every normal human being. As 
it is given to a few men to die happy, 
the best that man can hope and strive 
and pray for is momentary happiness 
during life, repeated as frequent'y as 
the cards allow.” é 


-MERVIN L 


STANDARD GROUP CHANGES 

The Standard of Detroit Group has ap- 
pointed three field representatives at its 
Chicago branch office. Charles H 
Kunzer will specialize in fidelity and 
surety bond production, Fred Schroeder 
will handle the suburban Chicago are: 
and Ray Ward will handle the 
Illinois area 


LANE 


central 


of $100 against $2,500 average annual in- 
come as 4% is to avoid such awkward 
ratios as 20% of a $500 wage, 10% of a 
$1,000 wage and 1% of a $10,000 salary 
But when uniform dollar charges are 


made, there is a loss of the effectiveness 
of ‘an insurance help’ to the much- 
stressed ‘medically indigent.’ A similar 


reduction of subsidy to the low-wage 

large-family man will be present if de- 
pendents are separately charged for, 
tater than ‘shared’ among bachelors 
and spinsters. 

“6. Emphasis on Low Costs Through 
‘Non - Profit Limitation - on - Expense’ 
Services are worth paying for. The occa- 
sional ‘horror-at-profits’ attitude seems 
to me to be a definite danger in these 
plans. Professional services of all sorts 
should be planned on at an adequate 
‘evel. Paying adequately for skilled 
management and for professional euid- 
ance is most important. There is ‘pound 
foolishness.’ 
“7. Debate on Relative Merits of 
Service or Indemnity for Service: Either 
horn of the dilemma carries its limita- 
tions. The use of service implies a con- 
trol over services or a sure knowledge 
of their costs which are lacking.*** 

“8. Limits to the Credibility of Cur- 
rent Experience: The recent tremendous 
changes in employment and unemploy- 
ment, in ageregate and per capita wages 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
make too trusting reference to ‘the les 
sons of experience’ rather treacherous 
Per capita wages have more than doub!ed 
in the last dozen years. There has been 
a marked shortage of medical services 
to civilians during the war. Earnings in 
different portions of the economy are 
shifting at different rates. It is hard to 
tell whether more medical facilities will 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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R. J. Keane Incorporates 
His Agency in New York 


REPRESENTS THE U. S. LIFE 
Its Official Lineup: Keane, President; 
Warner, Vice Pres.; Moe, Secretary- 
Treasurer; A. & H. Specialists 


Robert J. Kez se wh was appointed 


general agent of > United States Life 

few months ago, has incorporated his 
gency. In the new setup he is presi- 
dent: Reuben Warner is vice president, 





EANE 


ROBERT J. K 


and Douglas Moe, secretary-treasurer. 
In addition to the officers Frank Work- 
man is production manager and Rose 


Dempsey ofiice manager. 
The agency is off to a fine start as 
an A. & H. specialist, and is putting 


its emphasis on a coordinated program 
of production, underwriting and claims. 

President Keane has had a _ success- 
ful career to date in the & H. busi- 
ness. He was with the Continental Cas- 
ualty from 1938 to 1946, the last three 
years of which he was manager of its 
hospitalization and A. & H. branch in 
downtown New York. He was recently 
elected treasurer of the newly formed 


New York chapter, National Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters. 
Vice President Warner, Dartmouth 
graduate, was a full time agent with the 
Bragg agency of Guardian Life from 
1930 to 1942. After two years of Army 
service in World War II, he joined the 
Keane agency in January, 1945, in 
charge of its commercial A. & H. pro- 


duction. Under the new setup he is vice 
president in charge of production 

Douglas Moe will round out twenty 
five years in the A. & H. business in 
February, 1948. His career includes 
initial training with the Standard Acci- 
dent’s home office A. & H. department 
as assistant to Thomas Hook (now re- 
tired); several years with L'oyds Cas- 
ualty in New York as manager of its 
A. & H. department; four years of sell- 
ing experience in New Jersey following 
which he joined Continental Casualty 
in 1937 as special agent in its eastern 
department. Further field experience 
was obtained from 1938 to 1941 with the 
C. J. Simons agency in Newark where 
Mr. Moe set up the A. & H. depart- 
ment. He also did agency development 
work for American Mutual Liability in 
New York and Newark. Joining forces 
with Robert Keane in 1943, he served 
as chief underwriter of the branch of- 
fice and continues in this capacity in 
the new agency setup. 

Frank Workman has been associated 


Home Indemnity Rejoins 


A. & H. Underwriters 


The Home Indemnity Co., by unani- 
mous vote of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, again has joined 
the bureau. The company was a mem- 
ber of the bureau from October, 1930, to 
March, 1933, at which time it withdrew 
from the accident and health field. It 
resumed writing A. & H. in January, 
1944, 


GROSS GOES TO KANSAS CITY 


To Direct Field Representatives of North 
American Accident in Kansas 
and Missouri 
Charles Gross, a native Kansas Citian 
has returned to Kansas City to assume 
charge of the production activities in the 


branch office of North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. 
He will direct the activities of North 


American field representatives in Kansas 
and Missouri. 
Mr. Gross, an experienced life and ac- 





cident and health man, recently has been 
on the Pacific Coast. 

with Mr. Keane since 1943, having for- 
merly been with the Columbian Protec- 
tive in New York. He has done a fine 
job along educational as well as pro- 
duction lines and has given assistance 


to producers and agents in preparation 


for their New York State license 
examinations. 

Miss Dempsey has also been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Keane since 1943 and 
is a competent underwetter. 


WITH CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 

Richard G. Chase, former manager of 
the Syracuse office of Employers Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., has been appointed 
district manager of the disability divi- 
sion of the Continental Casualty Co. 
for Syracuse and central New York. 





Ontario Physicians Launch 
Sickness Benefit Company 


A new sickness insurance benefit com- 
pany has been incorporated in Ontario, 
known as Physicians’ Service Incorp., 
officers and directors of which include 
a number of prominent doctors. The 
move is regarded in A. & H. circles as 
a radical departure in that such groups 
have usually been confined to fraternal 
and insurance company organizations. 

The new company will offer a non- 
profit Group insurance plan for medical 
aid. Physician’s fees will be paid for 
by subscribers. Two plans will be 
available, (1) surgical and obstetrics on 
which the premium for one subscriber 
will be 75 cents a month; $1.75 with one 
dependent, and $2.50 with more than 
one dependent; (2) the complete health 
plan on which the monthly premium for 
one subscriber will be $1.50; $3.50 with 
one dependent, and $5 per month with 
more than one dependent. Home and 
office calls are included in the benefits. 

First president of Physicians’ Service 
Incorp. is Dr. Melville C. Watson, a 
specialist in gynecology at Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. He said this week that 
under the new program subscribers will 
be free to choose their own doctor as 
long as he resides in Ontario, and such 
doctors will be paid by the new organi- 


zation. General manager is Stewart 
Major, a Toronto business executive. 
The incorporators and directors are 


physicians who are located in strategic 
sections of the province. 





MARTIN IS D. C. MANAGER 

Raymond L. Martin has 
pointed manager of the 
D. C. office of the Eagle, Globe and 
Royal Indemnity Cos., succeeding W. E. 
Stansbury who has been transferred to 
the head office in New York as an 
agency secretary to assist in supervising 
casualty operations in the south. Mr. 
Martin has been with the companies 
since January 1, 1946. 


been ap- 
Washington, 





Mr. Chase has purchased the _ health, 
accident and hospitalization agency of 
the Continental Co. from the R. F. 
Jacquin Co. 





NewJerseyA.& H.Women Give Dinner 


For Lecturers and Students in Course 





Left to right, seated, Francis T. Curran, instructor at New York Institute of 


Insurance; Josephine Meskill; 


William Croland, vice president, C. J. Simons & Co., 
Newark; James Garman, district manager, Washington National; 


standing, R. H. 


Brusoe, secretary, Metropolitan Casualty and Commercial Casualty Insurance Cos.; 


Harry J. Kammerer, special agent, General Accident; 


Loyalty Group. 


Final feature 


of the lecture series sponsored by the New 


William Wollny, secretary, 


Jersey Women’s 


Accident & Health Insurance Association for six weeks in the fall of 1947 was a 
dinner meeting at the Essex House, Newark, at which certificates of award were 


students who had 
attended the dinner 
men who gave the lectures. 


given to those 
About fifty 
company 


of Loyalty Group’s home office A. 
Jersey Women’s A. & H. 
charge. 
the head table guests. 
O. J. Breidenbaugh of Indianapolis, 
A. & H. Underwriters. 


a perfect attendance record during the course. 
including thirty-five students and the A. & H. 
Francis T. Curran, 
York, who was one of the lecturers, presented the certificates. 
& H. 
Association, introduced the speakers and was in general 
The above picture, which was taken by Isabel Tonks, Orange, N. J., shows 
Seated there were all the lecturers with the exception of 
executive secretary, National Association of 


Loyalty Group in New 
Josephine Meskill 


division, who is president of the New 
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Travelers Changes 


(Continued from Page 25) 








named manager at Indianapolis succeed- 
ing Mr. Whiteman, joined the Travelers 
as a field assistant in Oklahoma City in 
April, 1940, after counter- 
man and assistant cashier for nine years 
in the Duluth and Kansas City branch 
offices. He has also been an assistant 
in the St. Louis and Hartford 


service as a 


manager 
branches. 

Leroy S. Ames, formerly assistant 
manager at Richmond, has been ap- 
pointed manager at that office succeed- 
ing Channing F. MacNeil, who is retir- 
ing. Mr. Ames began his service with 
the company in 1929 as a field assistant 
in New Haven. He served as a field as- 
sistant in Rochester and in 1941 he was 
appointed assistant manager for Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. MacNeil 


years with 


retires after thirty-six 
the company. He started 
with the Travelers in 1911 as a payroll 
auditor. He was appointed special agent 
in the Milwaukee branch in 1913 and 
was made compensation assistant in 
New York City the following year. He 
was appointed manager at Richmond in 


1915 and has served in that position 
since. 
Mark G. Jensen, formerly manager at 


Cincinnati, has been appointed manager 
at Duluth succeeding Frank S. Kil- 
patrick, who is retiring. Mr. Jensen has 
been with the Travelers for eighteen 
years. He served as field assistant in 
Minneapolis and Duluth and later as as- 
sistant manager in Toledo. He was ap- 
pointed manager at Cincinnati in 1941. 

Mr. Kilpatrick has been with the 
Travelers for thirty-two years. He has 
been a special agent and assistant man- 
ager in Atlanta, Ga., and an assistant 
manager in Grand Rapids. He was ap- 
pointed manager in Peoria in 1922 and 
manager in Duluth in 1929. 


Hogsett Retires at Boston 


The retirement of Robert A. Hogsett, 
manager at Boston, is also announced 
by the Travelers. A veteran of more 
than forty years of service, Mr. Hogsett 
began his career as a special agent at 
Reading and was later appointed a man- 
ager there. Formerly a member of the 
home office underwriting division, he 
has also been manager at St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Albany and Cleveland. He has 
been at Boston since 1926. 

Pending the appointment of a mana- 
ger to succeed Mr. Hogsett, the office 
will be under the direction of James P. 
Fitzpatrick, assistant manager. 
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Ashley Reelected to 
New York Trade Board 


HEADS INS UR RAN CE SECTION 


Thorn Is Vice Picchu, Nicholls on 
Directorate; 135 Insurance Men 
Attend Annual Meeting 








Charles S. Ashley, vice president in 
New York for the Maryland Casualty 
Co., was reelected chairman of the in- 
surance section of the New York Board 
of Trade at its eighth annual meeting, 
December 23. 

Henry C. 


Thorn, Insurance Co. of 


Greystone-Stoller Corp. 


CHARLES S. ASHLEY 


North America was elected vice presi- 
dent, Robert H. Nicholls, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., was elected representative on 
the directorate of the New York Board 
of Trade and G. A. Buckingham was 
reelected secretary and treasurer. 

A reception to members and guests 
followed the annual meeting and ap- 
proximately 135 insurance men were 
present at the buffet supper which foi- 
lowed. 

In addition to Messrs. Ashley, Thorn 
and Nicholls, following are the members 
of the executive committee: 

On Executive Committee 

Walter F. Beyer, Home Insurance 
Co.; Harlow G. Brown, Continental 
Casualty Co.; John P. Coffay, Jr., Amer- 
ican Associated Insurance Cos.; G. W. 
Crist, Jr., Fidelity & Deposit Co.; Ray- 
mond P. Dorland, Davis, Dorland & Co.; 
Floyd N. Dull, Preferred Accident In- 
surance Co.; James R. Garrett, National 
Casualty Co.; Richard V. Goodwin, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity ; Henry B. de 
Gray, Appleton & Cox; T. L. Haff, 
Europe: in General Reinsurance €oe::" BD: 
Theodore Kelly, Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Co.; J. E. Lewis, Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Cos.; Joseph J. Magrath, Chubb & 
Son. 

Also, James A McLain, Guardian Life 
Insurance Co.; Gustave R. Michelsen, 
Hall & Henshaw; Edward L. Mulvehill, 
American ergy tig _Insurance Co.; Wal- 
ter D. Owens, U. Casualty Co.; Dean 
M. Parker, Ss Be Insurance Co. 
Arthur A. Quaranta, Marsh & McLen- 
nan; James R. Rooney, Insurance Co. 
of North America; Arthur Snyder, Al- 
fred M. Best Co.; Mortimer E. Sprague, 
Home Insurance Co.; William J. Thomp- 
son, Globe Indemnity Co.; Thomas Wat- 


ters, Jr., Watters, Cowen & Baldridge 
John C. Weghorn, John C. Weghorn 
Agency; Edward I. White, White & 
Camby. 


F. F. INDEMNITY DIVIDEND 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., 
December 19, a quarterly dividend of 75c 
per share on the capital stock of the 
company was declared, payable January 
15, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on January 5. 





National Bureau Starts 
Two Specialty Policies 


WILL BE ON MARKET SOON 
To Inaugurate Farmer’s Comprehensive 
Personal Liability and Storekeepers’ 
Liability Policies 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announces that it will shortly 
introduce in most states two new spe- 
cialty policies in the field of general lia- 
bility insurance. These are the farmer’s 
comprehensive personal liability policy 
and the storekeepers’ liability policy. 
However, the latter policy will not be in- 
troduced in Louisiana and New York 
until the form has received the consider- 
ation of non-bureau interests in these 
states. 

The farmer’s comprehensive personal 
liability policy will be an adaptation of 
the present personal comprehensive lia- 
bility policy to serve the requirements 
of farmers. The policy will afford lia- 
bility insurance for farming operations 
in addition to the liability insurance 
which is available under the personal 
comprehensive liability form for indi- 
viduals. While the policy will not be 
available for certain kinds of specialty 
farmers, it will be obtainable by all con- 
ventional farm risks. Employers’ liabil- 
ity insurance for farm employes, animal 
collision insurance and custom farming 
coverage will be offered on an optional 
basis. The policy will be a single limit 
policy. 


Available to Retail Stores 


The storekeeper’s liability policy will 
be available for retail store risks with 
but few exceptions and will include on a 
single premium basis the important cov- 
erages outlined in the several manuals 
of liability insurance for such risks. The 
policy, to be written on the basis of a 
single limit, will be designed to furnish 
to the average retail store in package 
form those liability coverages considered 
essential to insure the usual business 
activities of these risks. From the stand- 
point of the insured as well as the in- 
surance company it will be a simple mat- 
ter to arrive at the premium for the 
policy, since one yardstick will be used 
for measuring the exposure and one set 
of rates. The existing manual coverages, 
rules, rates and classifications for retail 
store risks will continue in force and will 
be available where desired. 

The work of making these two new 
forms available has now progressed to 
the point where the final touches are 
being applied to the underwriting pro- 
cedure. It is expected that the necessary 
filings with State Insurance Departments 
will be completed early in 1948, and that 
the new policies will be offered to the 
insurance market shortly thereafter. 


MULDOON BALTIMORE MANAGER 
Hartford A. & I. L. Agpeints Him; Has 


Been Assistant Manager at Cincin- 

nati for Past Seven Years 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. announces the appointment of Rob 
ert W. Muldoon as manager of its Balti- 
more branch office. 

Mr. Muldoon has been assistant man 
ager of the company’s Cincinnati branch 
office for the past seven years. He be- 
came associated with the Hartford in 
1926 as a special agent in Kentucky. 

Mr. Muldoon was born in Louisville, 
Ky., in 1903. After graduating from 
high school he attended the University 
of Chicago where he was a member of 
Phi Gamma Delta fraternity. 


JOINS C. & S. ASSOCIATION 

The Public National Insurance Co., 
Miami Beach, Fla., has joined the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
according to an announcement made by 
General Manager J. Dewey Dorsett. This 
addition brings the membership of the 
association up to sixty-nine stock casu- 
alty and surety companies. 








TO CASUALTY COMPANY EXECUTIVES 


Available—Man with thirty years company experience in under- 
writing and agency fields. Best of references. Box 1752, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








VERNE W. FORKEL PROMOTED 





Advanced in Hooper-Holmes Bureau to 
Assistant V.P.; Will Join N. Y. 
Executive Staff in Feb. 

Verne W. Forkel, 
the mid-west division of Hooner-Holmes 
Bureau, Inc., stationed in Chicago, was 
promoted this week to assistant vice 


sales manager of 


president in recognition of his all-round 


FORKEL 


VERNE W. 


performance. Early in February Mr 
transferred to Hooper- 


offices in 


Forkel will be 
Holmes Bureau’s executive 
New York where he will assist Execu- 
tive Vice President J. Charles King in 
a sales capacity. 

3orn in Oak Park, Ill 
ated from high school and then com- 


. where he gradu- 


pleted his education at University of 
Chicago, Mr. Forkel joined the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau in 1934 as an inspector 
in its Chicago office. Two years later 
he was transferred to the sales depart- 
ment in Chicago and won promotion in 
June, 1941. to the post of Chicago man- 
ager. His advancement to division sales 
manager came in July, 1946. 

When he comes East with his wife 
and two children, Mr. Forkel will live 
in Maplewood, N. J. where he recently 
purchased a home. His new appointment 
became effective today. ( January 2) 


AETNA C. & s. MAKES AWARDS 
Freeling Wins hee snd Gold Ribbons 


For Achievements in Scholarship and 

Soliciting Techniques 
Three awards for high scholastic 
grades and six for outstanding demon- 
strations in selling and soliciting tech 
niques were made at the dinner on De- 
cember 11 marking the end of the 98th 
session of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
sales course. 

“Blue Ribbon” awards, made to those 
who finished with a grade of 90% or 
better, went to one E. Jorgensen, Ir., 
Storrs, Conn.; Guy A. Freeling, Freeling 
Insurance y Fabs Little Rock, Ark.; 
and R. Murray Cunningham of the R. | 
Cunningham Agency, Seattle, Wash. 

“Gold Ribbon” awards, given to st? 
dents demonstrating outstanding skill in 
soliciting techniques, went to William R 
Thompson, Hackney & Thompson Agen 
cy, Bakersfield, Cal.; Leslie P. Von Eber 
stein, Acorn Insurance Agency, Royal 
Oak, Mich.; Eugene FE. Springman, 
Thousand Islands Agency, Clayton, 


N. Y.; Clifford C. Brill, resident manager 





Workers Not Covered 
Says Committee Report 


REPORTS TO CONFERENCE 
Says More Than Half of Country's 
Wage-earners Are not Protected 
by Compencetion Insurance 

More than half of the country’s wage- 


earners are still not covered by work- 


accordmeg 


men’s compensation insu 





to a report delivered to the fourteenth 


national conference on labor legislation 


by the committee on safety and health 





and workmen’s compensation. The re- 
port also said that the continuing toll 
of deaths trom work injuries is more 
than ever one of the most serious na- 


tional problems. 


‘lective laws in number of states, 
the frequent practice of exempting em- 
ployments of less than a given number 
of workers, and the device of exempting 
whole industries from application of the 
acts have combined to reduce the num- 
ber of employes covered, the report says 
Although thirty-nine states now provide 


some coverage for occupational diseases, 
the committee said, in a ge proportion 
of these states only specified types of 
diseases are covered. The report also 
critized the present scale of benefits, 
maintaining that it is below stibsistence 
levels at the present high living costs 

The committee recommended compul- 





sory coverage of all workers, full an d 
general coverage of diseases without dis- 
tinction as to type of disease, unlimite: 


medical benefits, arts Phan 6 of second 
injury funds in states not having such 
legislation, and payment of double com 
pensation to illegally employed mir 





Urge Vocational Clinics 


\lso urged was the establishment of 
vocational rehabilitation clinics, and pro- 
visions for dependency allowance in the 
workmen’s compensation benefit plan. 

\s to safety, the report quoted recent 
satistics to the effect that more than 
2,000,000 of our workers are still being 
killed or disabled each year as a result 
of industrial accidents. It pointed out 
that a recent appraisal by the United 
States Department of Labor indicated 
that more than 70% of all industrial ac- 
cidents are now occurring in establish- 
ments which do not take an active part 
in the “organized safety movement.” 

The a urged passage in the 
several states of legislation to deal with 
the problem pa the hiring of competent 
personnel, free of political influence, 
adequately to enforce safety and health 
regulations. It also recommended state- 





wide safety programs; the development 
of uniform safety codes for each type 
of industry; adequate training for state 


to assist in reducing 
the present high accident rate in small 
companies; development of technical 
safety data for the promotion of joint 
management and labor safety programs; 
and the preparation of safety engineer- 


' 
| 
factory inspectors 


ing data for use by labor law admin- 
istration agencies 
The report warned against placing 


responsibility for inspection and enforce- 
ment in health departments or any 
other agency of government “Protecting 
the safety and he: alth of workers in in- 
dustry is a Lah r Departme nt function, 
the committee ‘honk ‘Duplication of 
activities leads only to confusion and 
inaction.” 


in Oak Ridge, Tenn., for M. F. Flenni 
ken & Co., Knoxville; Edwin A. Thomas, 
Edson & Edson, Greenwich, l 


: I Conn., and 
Guy Freeling, “Blue Ribbon” winner. 
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Voluntary Medical Care 


(Continued from Page 27) 


be furnished at a great increase in unit 
cost **K 

“9 Political Attitudes: The most 
marked potential limitation in these pro- 
grams lies in the attitude of debate 
which has gathered around this general 
subject. The strategy of proponents 
seems at times to be that of the noker 
ome. In fact, we are very ignorant of 
the basic facts of health and disease 
We can. only legitimately progress 
through informed and searching analy 


SIS 


Voluntary Programs Spontaneous, 


Not Forced 


attention to elements ot 


ry programs Mr. Wil 


Turning lis 
streng th in volunta 
umson said: 
to be an 


‘1. The voluntary programs seem 


evolutionary, a spontaneous development—not a 
forced one Individuals join, one by one. The 


demand for protection comes from ‘the grass 


roots.’ It is another of an interesting series of 
coverages which include ordinary life, industrial 
life, group life, workmen’s compensation, auto 
liability, 


disability 


mobile retirement plans and group 


weekly benefits. It has not been im- 
posed—it has evolved. 


Facilities for sound administration have 


a chance to keep pace with the require- 
than is possible when a backward nation 


“9 
more of 
ments, 


adopts a medical care plan before it possesses 


* * * 


the facilities to make it work. 
“3. The plans stress personal recognition of 


responsibilities and the development of sound 


facilities to meet them. They avoid the negative 


and demoralizing pretense that the citizen ‘is 


unable to see his duty and to meet it.’ They give 


the potential member credit for basic compe- 


tence and reliability and the wish to care tor 


his responsibilities. These plans can build char- 
acter and gelf-reliance. 

“4. The 
the misleading attitude of Sir William Beveridge 


approach avoids—or should avoid— 
a shillings worth of bene- 
William’s approach is 
covered and 


that ‘the citizen gets 
fits for thruppence.’ (Sir 
sounder when he says that all are 
all pay). If there is an employer contribution 

and there well may be—the more constructive 
explanation is that of a wage allotted 
This is personal group 
50,000,000 


increase 
to budgeting for health 
budgeting. To get nearly persons 
budgeting for this 
to be proud of. 

“5. Payroll 


community chest contributions 


purpose is an achievement 


f 


and insur- 


deduction for the payment ¢ 
taxes, 
ance premiums is a most effective device. Taxes 
and death come first. To add provision for bet- 
ter health is a wise extension. By such methods 


we are more apt to stay out of the poor house 


and to enjoy a more productive life. 

“6. Competition between the plans stimulates 
appreciation of 
In the ex- 


comparison of benefits, greater 
benefits and soundness of program. 
perience of European programs where there was 
set by 


benefits were 


expected to get and 


no competition, where 


edict, where beneficiaries 
did get more and more benefits, 
unhealthy national picture. It’s a 
United States development that programs have 
been sponsored by insurance companies, by mu- 
tual benefit societies, by unions, by employers, 
by the doctors.” 


address 1s 


we have had an 
strength of 


by the hospitals, 
Albert 


another 


Pike's reviewed in 


column. 


a. ARTHUR REESE PROMOTED 


Named Assistant Resident Manager of 
Employers’ Group in Pacific Coast 

Office at San Francisco 

T. Arthur Reese, chief 

writer at the Employers’ Group Pacific 


now under- 


Coast department in San Francisco, be- 
came assistant resident manager under 
William Wittkoff as of January 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Edward 
A. Larner, executive head of the Employ- 
ers’ Group Insurance Companies. 

Mr. Reese joined the Employers’ in 
1933 as an underwriter in the Kansas 
City office. In 1938 he took a similar 
position with R. B. Jones & Son, Kansas 
City agency. 

Mr. Reese went with the Ohio Casu- 
alty Insurance Co. in January, 1943, and 
in November of that year again joined 
the Employers’ Group as chief under- 
writer in the Pacific Coast department. 


Albert Pike, Jr. Tells of Progress in 
Group Medical-Hospital Expense Field 


Albert Pike, Jr., actuary, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, in address- 
ing the annual meeting December 29 of 
the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance in Chicago, on 
“Commercial Group Medical-Hospital- 
ization Covers” declared that the most 
significant aspect of such protection is 
the acceptance of individual risks with 
ont evidence of insurability. In giving 
this opinion Mr. Pike did not overlook 
the importance of low overhead ex- 
pense in group hospitalizz ition and medi- 
cal care insurance, or* marketing 
methods. He stressed that non-medical 
coevrage in the group policy field. in 
contrast to its issuance in the individual 
policy field, “means the offering of cov- 
erage to individual risks on a presump- 
tion of average good health even in the 
face of evidence to the contrary.” He 
explained: 

“By basing their underwriting tech- 
niques upon the employer-emplove rela- 
tion, companies writing group hospital 
and medical care coverage are making 
insurance available to the sick who, on 
the test of need, have much more use 
for insurance coverage than persons who 
are individually insurable. This averag- 
ing of the noor individual risk with the 
good individual risks steals a good bit 
of the thunder of social security pro- 
posals. Yet as compared with the aver- 
age social security proposals, perhaps 
other than unemployment compensation, 
group insurance maintains through its 
experience rating procedure an allocation 
of costs whereby the more healthv indus- 
tries are not required to subsidize the 
less healthy industries. We think this 
introduces an element of control of costs 
which is lacking in social security.” 
Progress in Group Hospitalization Field 

One feature of Mr. Pike’s address 
which attracted attention was his refer- 
ence to accomplishments to date in the 
group hospitalization expense field of 
which, he said. the industry has reason 
to be proud. He pointed to a large and 
growing volume of coverage; noted that 
total expenses of operation are !ow— 
probably under 20% of premiums for the 
great majority of companies; said that 
policv forms are singularly free from 
restrictions and limitations of coverage 
“although there mav be room for im- 
provement in providing more all-inclu- 
sive coverage” in his opinion. 

His biggest point in discussing group 
hospitalization was made when he said 
that group insurance companies and the 
Blue Cross plans “have every reason to 
continue their rivalry on the present 
friendly terms.” In this connection he 
touched on some criticisms of the activi- 
ties of the non-profit plans, such as the 
favoritism shown by legislatures in giv- 
ing them a_ discriminatory tax-free 
status, but his over-all view of the 
relationship that should exist was pre- 
sented in the following fashion: 


Dedicated to Getting More People 
Insured 

“Each of us is dedicated to the volun- 
tary, or self-help, approach to the prob- 
lem of providing better hospital care. 
Each of us is also dedicated to the 
proposition that central government di- 
rection is not in the best interests of the 
people. While we will always be heavily 
occupied with healthy competition with 
one another, our main problem is to get 
still more people insured, so that to- 
gether we can show that we are meeting 
the social problems of hospital care 
which form the excuse for government 
insurance proposals supported by pay- 
roll taxation. 

“T hope, therefore, that the Blue Cross 
representatives can stop talking about 
the 27 or 28 million persons they insure 
under non-profit plans, and we can stop 
talking about the 11 or 12 million we 
insure under group hospital expense in- 
surance plans, and that in the future we 
each say that together we are covering 


upwards to 40 million people for low- 
cost hospitalization coverage.” 
Medical-Surgical Care Problems 

Directing his attention to medical and 
surgical care insurance problems, the 
speaker declared that while the insur- 
ance companies have been almost as 
successful in writing the coverage as 
they have group hospital expense insur- 
ance, the total writings including that 
in non-profit plans “is probably no more 
than a third of that for hospitalization.” 
In Mr. Pike’s opinion, non-surgical med- 
ical insurance is insignificant. He em- 
phasized that “a much larger volume 
of coverage must be placed in force 
before we can truthfully say that we are 
meeting the social issues involved.” As 
he views the situation. a number of 
technical problems must be solved, not 
the least of which arises from the prac- 
tice of doctors of charging the well-to-do 
larger fees than those less well off. 

“The problem,” he said, “is to deter- 
mine how it is possible to set up a plan 
under which insurance claim payments 
will be accepted by doctors in full dis- 
charge of their bills, while at the same 
time avoiding the creation of a Frank- 
enstein plan which may eventually con- 
trol the livelihoods of the doctors. 

“A long and important sten towards 
a solution has recently been taken by 
the Rhode Island Medical Society, whose 
house of delegates has adopted a surgi- 
cal insurance plan which, if successful, 
will guarantee full discharge of doctors’ 


bills when covered by insurance con- 
forming to prescribed standards. At 
present, the guarantee extends only to 


the lower income brackets, but we feel 
confident that in time the doctors will 
recognize the need for guarantees in 
the middle income brackets as well— 
they are the ones who are pressing for 
compulsory medical insurance—if not ex- 
plicitly in the plan then at least by 
concession in individual instances. 
“Insurance under the Rhode Island 
plan may be offered by any insurance 
carrier licensed in the state, or by 
the Blue Cross or any other non-profit 
plan. It is offered to all without regard 
to income status, although those above 
the income dividing line may be charged 
more by the doctors participating in the 
plan than they will receive from the 
insurance company as a benefit. 


Details of New Rhode Island Plan 

“The Rhode Island plan, which is a 
development from some pioneer work 
done by the Wisconsin Medical Society, 
is important enough and of recent 
enough development to warrant a de- 
scription of some of its details. It con- 
sists first of a statement of objectives, 
which are to increase the use of volun- 
tary insurance in the state, to increase 
its effectiveness, to make it available 
at the lowest practical cost, and to do 
all these things while at the same time 
preserving the present physician-patient 
relationship which the great majority of 
the medical profession feels would be 
jeopardized by government intrusion. 

“The plan itself consists of a master 
schedule of surgical indemnities ranging 
up to a maximum of $150 for an opera- 
tion, together with an undertaking by 
the society to secure agreement from as 
many physicians as possible to accept 
such indemnities, when tendered through 
insurance claim payments, for individ- 
uals whose gross annual incomes do not 
exceed $2,000, and for families whose 
gross annual incomes do not exceed 
$3,000. The Society also undertakes to 
interest all duly licensed insurance com- 
panies in underwriting the plan under 
policies providing at least the minimum 
schedule of benefits. Companies meeting 
such requirements and conforming to 
promotional standards are privileged to 
indicate the endorsement of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society in their policy 
forms and in their advertising and pro- 
motional literature. The companies in- 
dividually maintain full control over their 





Christmas Carol Booklet of 
Federal Life & Casualty 


The appropriate holiday remembrance 
of Federal Life & Casualty of Detroit 
to its friends was a booklet containing 
the words and music of the Christmas 
carols. Front cover showed a little gir! 
in her nightgown standing beside her 
Christmas tree and singing “Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing.” Believing that the 
world now more than ever yearns for 
the inspiration and message expressed 
by the carols, the Federal Life & Cas- 
ualty dedicated its message to the new 
hope, strength of spirit and greater 
faith in humanity which such old-time 
songs inspire. 


HAYUM IS NAMED ATTORNEY 


Appointed Coordinating Inside Attorney 
In New York City Office of 
Massachusetts Bonding 

Arthur H. Hayum has been named co- 
ordinating inside attorney in charge of 
all claim department, cooperating with 
the underwriting departments of the 
New York City office of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 

Mr. Hayum is a graduate of Harvard 
University, class of 1913, and took his 
law degree at Columbia University. 





American Surety Elects 


Van Bomel to Directorate 

L. A. Van Bomel, president of the 
National Dairy Products Corp., was 
elected a trustee of the American Surety 
Co. of New York at its board meeting, 
December 16. 

Mr. Van Bomel is also a director of 
the National Dairy Products Co.: direc- 
tor, National Dairy Corp. of Canada; 
trustees, Nutrition Foundation; member 
of the board of governors of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers Association; direc- 
tor, Manufacturers Trust Co.; trustee, 
American Heritage Foundation; sponsor 
of the Freedom Train, and member, New 
York State Chamber of Commerce. 


AMERICAN SURETY PARTY 
The home office and metropolitan dis- 
trict branch offices of the American 
Surety Group held their twenty-ninth 
annual Christmas party December 17 
with an attendance of more than 700. 
The party included dinner and dancing. 





EXCESS DECLARES I DIVIDEND 

The director of the Excess Insurance 
Co. of America have declared a divi- 
dend of 10 cents a share payable, Janu- 





ary 10, 1948, to stock of record Janu- 
arya 
own premium rates, but otherwise the 


entire plan is under the control of the 
Medical Society.” 

Mr. Pike further pointed out that a 
health insurance committee is estab- 
lished to oversee the plan and to modify 
it, if necessary, with the benefit of any 
advice it may wish to secure from 
insurance companies. He described the 
plan as essentially “a medical society 
plan, rather than an insurance company 
plan,” but explained that it differs from 
the customary medical society plan or- 
ganized on a non-profit basis with an 
exclusive state franchise by the use of 
group insurance policies written by com- 
merciz al insurance carriers. 

It is hoped the companies writing 
individual accident and health insurance 
policies will also participate, he said. 

In closing the speaker said: “It is much 
too early to know how successful the 
Rhode Island plan will be, for it does 
not go into operation until the first of 
1948. We hope that it will signal a 
much more widespread use of group in- 
surance in the surgical care field, and 
will eventually be extended to the gen- 
eral medical care field. Other states 
are about to copy. Given sufficient time, 
the insurance business feels confident 
that group hospital and medical cover- 
ages will expand sufficiently in the fu- 
ture to meet fully the growing public 
demand for a better way of budgeting 
the high costs of modern medical care.” 
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ANOTHER TRAFFIC DEATH AND TWO WRECKED CARS BECAUSE 


SOMEONE TOOK A CHANCE! 


More than 98%, of all automobile fatalities 
need never have occurred. Less speed and 
more care would have prevented this one. 








Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Orgonized 1855 





Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1852 


FIRE: MARINE: haw SURETY ; : ; 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Orgonized 1853 Orgenized 1906 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1866 Organized 1874 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee = Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1870 Orgonized 1909 


ins UR AN CG E Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
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Southwestern Dept. 





Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Foreign Department 


Canadian Departments 


HI John St., 


206 Sansome St., 


New York 7, New York 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


535 Homer St., 


465 Boy St., 


Toronto, Ontario 


Vancouver, B. C. 


912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 





























F RAMED over the fireplace in the li- 
brary of Gunston Hall are these famous 
words expressing the dignity of man, 
“The rights of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated . . .” In this 
notable room the fourth George Mason, 
statesman, constitutionalist, and philos- 
opher penned these phrases 
for the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
which later became the basis 
for the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution of the 
United States. Here also he 
is said to have helped his 
colleague, Thomas Jefferson, 
write the first draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. 








The basis of our Federal Bill of Rights 


George Mason 





For his newly won 
bride, Ann Eilbeck, 
Mason employed a 
famed English archi- 
tect to build this col- 
onial mansion of 
unrivaled beauty over- 
looking the banks of 
the Potomac in Fair- 
fax County, Virginia. Upon 
its completion in 1758, he set 
about to develop the estate of 
7000 acres into an almost self- 
sufficient. plantation with its 
own blacksmiths, carpenters, 
coopers, weavers and tanners. 

Celebrated guests frequent- 
ly visited Gunston Hall, in- 
cluding Lafayette and neigh- 
bor George Washington who “often 
rowed down from Mount Vernon in a 
4-oared gig . . . to visit his friend or take 
Sunday supper with him.” 

Failing health forced Mason to spend 
his later years in retirement but he was a 
constant source of counsel on questions 
of law and government. At a time when 
it was considered treason even to speak 
ill of the King, he became a 
champion of democracy and 
one of the first to speak out 
against slavery. 

In 1792 this man whom Jef- 
ferson called “the wisest man 
of his generation” was buried 
on the grounds of his Gunston FIRE 


é 


“The rights 
of the peywle 


to be secure 


Formal garden and 192-year-old boxwood hedge 


Hall. Mason had been a genial, cultivated, 
well-read gentleman whose descendants 
were to include early governors of Mich- 
igan and California. 

The Gunston estate gradually deteri- 
orated after ownership passed from the 
Mason family in the 1860’s. Reduced to 
a lumber camp in 1912, it was rescued: 
by its present owner who spent thirty 
years and a medium-sized fortune to re- 
store it to its former splendor. Although 
now privately owned, it will eventually 
pass to the State of Virginia under the cus- 
tody of the Colonial Dames of America. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 
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